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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


— modern man undertakes to settle disputes by a 
process of mass slaughter, all effective ideals regarding 
the conservation of wildlife and other natural resources in the 
zones of combat are likely to go by the board. It might be con- 
sidered almost sacrilegious, indeed, even to mention the title 
to life of trees, birds and beasts in the face of the vastly greater 
spiritual evil of human holocausts. 
Yet bombed cities can be restored more quickly than shell- 
stripped forests can resynthesize timber or recover their old 


ecological balance. We may be sure that, as in the last Euro- 
pean war, ‘enemy’ stands of trees will not be harvested accord- 
ing to the best methods of forestry! We know that when food 
dwindles the bars will necessarily be let down upon wild animals, 
perhaps from the last herds of the European bison to the game 
birds, and then to the songsters that have long ceased to be re- 
garded as game, for nobody can deny a hungry family either 
Grouse or Nightingales. Imports now interdicted by certain 
enlightened countries, such as the carcasses of the dangerously 
reduced Tinamous or South American ‘Quail,’ are likely to be 
resumed when the pinch comes. We know, too, that every explo- 
sion of a mine, torpedo or depth-bomb, whether or not it sinks 
a ship, is capable of destroying enough herring or other fish to 
feed the inhabitants of a village for months. Once more the 
unfortunate whales that show their backs in a wide war zone 
will be blasted with 4.7-inch carriers of high explosives, on the 
theory that it is better to shoot first and investigate afterwards. 

Minor matters all, no doubt, in the presence of the higher 
waste that dwarfs every other consideration. Nevertheless, 
they stand for another serious reversal in the long struggle to- 
ward making the world a happy place for man and its other 


inhabitants. 
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Photo by W. E. Ave 
There are those who take pleasure in the existence of sea-lions and feel that they have 
been evolved to occupy a particular niche in nature 
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Sea-lion Slaughter 
By Clinton G. Abbott 


O FAMOUS has been the bird 

protective work of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies 
that its double function, ‘for the 
protection of birds and mammals,’ is 
apt to be overlooked. Persecuted 
animals need a militant champion, 
just as do persecuted birds, and none 
more than the harassed sea-lions of 
our west coast, which seem to be 
almost continuously a target for 
abuse and slaughter. 

Two kinds of sea-lions inhabit 
this coast, where for untold gen- 
erations they have gathered in 
colonies on rocky islands and prom- 
ontories to raise their young. 
They are the Steller sea-lion whose 
range extends from the Bering 
Straits south to central California, 
ind the California sea-lion which 
occurs from the Farallon Islands, 
{f San Francisco, to the south end 
‘f Lower California, Mexico. Sea- 
ons, it might be stated, belong to 

1e seal family and are usually 
illed seals. The most conspicuous 

fference between sea-lions and 


true seals is that the former are 
capable of turning their hind legs 
forwatd and using them to hobble 
on land whereas the rear flippers 
of seals trail behind like a fish's 
tail. By a curious freak of ter- 
minology, the male ‘lions’ are 
referred to as bulls, the females as 
cows, the babies as pups, and their 
colonies as rookeries. 

For years sea-lions have been 
subjected to relentless warfare by 
the fishing industry. Fishermen 
complain both of the fish that are 
eaten and also of the damage done 
to their nets. A bounty has been 
paid on thousands of Steller sea- 
lions in Washington and Oregon, 
and it is said that professional seal- 
hunters have hounded them to the 
verge of extinction, even using 
dynamite to obtain wholesale de- 
struction, especially of the females 
with their young. It is just too bad 
when any wild creature takes any- 
thing that men may want! There 
have always been enough fish in 
the ocean for both seals and men. 
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For years, too, sea-lions have 
been slaughtered for ‘trimmings.’ 
These are the genitalia and gall 
bladder of the males, which are sold 
to the Chinese for use in the manu- 
facture of a preparation that is 
supposed to rejuvenate the aged. 
The adult bulls have been system- 
atically killed for this purpose, 
their bodies being left to rot. From 
a single rookery as many as sixty- 
two sets of trimmings have been 


taken in one season. However, 
even an earnest desire for sons 
apparently could not withstand 


economic pressure and present un- 
settled conditions in China, and 
this traffic is now on the decrease. 

But a new and very serious 
menace to the sea-lions has lately 
arisen in their wholesale slaughter, 
on the coast of Mexico, for con- 
version into American canned dog- 
and cat-food. First news of this 
organized butchery came to us late 
in 1937. It was said that the pro- 
moters were working under a con- 
cession from the Mexican govern- 
ment and were employing modern 
whaling methods in the use of three 
vessels: a  refrigeration-equipped 
‘killer’ ship, a factory ship, and a 
tender. In its processed and un- 
identifiable form, the meat could 
be landed in California, where sea- 
lions are protected by law. 

On behalf not only of the sea- 
lions, but also of other members of 
the seal family which were threat- 
ened by this campaign of destruc- 
tion, members of the San Diego 
Society of Natural History, always 
active in matters of conservation, 
addressed letters of protest to Mex- 
ico City. Attention was called to 
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the fact that the rare northern cle- 
phant seal, which formerly ranged 
as far as the California Channel 
Islands, but is now reduced to a 
couple of small herds on islands off 
Lower California, might well be 
exterminated. Similarly, there 
exists on the coast of Mexico a 
fur seal which, if properly pro- 
tected, might some day yield to 
Mexico an income such as is pro- 
duced for the United States by the 
fur seals of the Pribilof Islands. 
Evidence of the former abundance 
of this Mexican fur seal is plentiful; 
but so rare is it now that present- 
day scientists have seen very few 
living specimens (including two 
which were brought to the San 
Diego Zoo in 1928). Why en- 
danger the existence of such a 
potentially valuable animal by al- 
lowing dog- and cat-food people to 
carry on their slaughter, merely 
because they can make more profits 
by thus invading nature's realm ? 
Seemingly so effective were these 
arguments that on February 8, 1938, 
Ing. Miguel A. Quevedo, Chief of 
the Departamento Forestal y de 
Caza y Pesca in Mexico City, wrote 
us that he was issuing orders to his 
agents in Ensenada, Lower Cali- 
fornia, that ‘‘for no reason what- 
soever’’ they extend the permit for 
the killing of sea-lions for dog- and 
cat-food purposes “‘which expires 
the tenth of the present month.’ 
This date, we believed, marked the 
first anniversary of the concession, 
and we were naturally elated at 
the rapid success of our efforts. it 
was not to be long lived, however 
On November 21, 1938, there 
appeared in the Press-Telegram, of 


SEA-LION SLAUGHTER 


Photo by L. W. Walker 


Sea-lions are slaughtered on the coast of Mexico for conversion into American canned dog- and 
cat-food, several million cases of which are used annually 


Long Beach, California, the fol- 
lowing news item: “The world’s 
strangest fleet put to sea today from 
Long Beach harbor to fish and hunt 
sea mammals and land animals to 
satisfy the insatiable appetite of 
dogdom. Once they were proud 
vessels of the sea—one even being 
the former private yacht of King 
Alfonso of Spain—but today they 
pursue a grim butchering business. 
With more than fifty men aboard, 
the killer ship Romancia and her 
larger companion, the tender vessel 
Lotti Bennett, will head down the 
coast of Mexico to join a mother 
ship, the F. §. Loop, at Turtle Bay. 
Off the Mexican coast they will 
esume operations discontinued last 
pring, hunting predatory mam- 
nals, porpoise, whales and sharks. 


All three vessels of this strange 
fleet, only one in the world that is 
devoted exclusively to canine hun- 
ger, have been completely over- 
hauled and reconditioned . . . Per- 
mits for the taking of mammals and 
animals off the coast of Mexico, 
held up several months ago by 
Mexican officials, will be executed 
and approved before the two ships 
reach Turtle Bay.”’ 

So they were evidently at it 
again! Whether ‘‘this strange fleet’’ 
is still pursuing its “grim butcher- 
ing business’’ we do not know. But 
we do know that the demand for 
canned dog- and cat-food is not likely 
to decrease. The Boston News Bureau 
of March 31, 1939, stated: “‘In 1937 
more than $5,000,000 of tin plate 
went to the dogs—in the form of 
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containers for dog-food—and more 
rather than less is apt to be used 
over the period ahead. Canned dog- 
food, which did not come into 
prominence until a few years ago, 
is now reckoned by the tin plate 
industry as one of its large sources 
of income. In the short span of 15 
years, production of dog-food has 
increased from a few thousand cases 
annually to several millions.” 

We assume that sea-lion slaughter 
for dog-food is continuing on the 
coast of Mexico and perhaps slaugh- 
ter for other purposes also. It would 
seem that there is some butchery 
for skins. The bleaching sea-lion 
carcasses on San Benito Island, 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph had not been stripped of 
their flesh, according to members of 
the party who were present when 
the picture was taken, but the skull 
of each was cracked, as though with 
a club, and the skins had been 
stripped from the bodies. Near-by, 
rotting on the beach, were found 
two large bales of skins. Just what 
was the story behind this raid, no 
one knows. In any event, sea-lion 
skins have little commercial value, 
and perhaps in this instance the 
market had sunk so low as not even 
to warrant the expense of moving 
them. 

Our attention has lately been 
deflected from the Mexican scene in 
efforts to avert a serious threat to 
the sea-lions of our own California 
coast. A bill introduced in the 
1938-1939 session of the California 
Legislature undertook to remove 
protection from seals and sea-lions 
in California, which were benefiting 
from the best law on their behalf 
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ever enacted. As might be expecte:: 
the interests behind the propos d 
legislation were the commercial 
and sport fishermen. So strong was 
the power supporting the bill that 
it passed the Assembly. 

Once more our barrage of counter- 
arguments was released, some of 
which were as follows: 


1. The present law, leaving ‘any ‘nec- 
essary control of these animals in the hands 
of the fully competent California Fish 
and Game Commission, should be left 
unchanged. 

2. Scientific investigations by the Fish 
and Game Commission have proved that 
the California sea-lion’s food is mainly the 
coarse and non-commercial fishes. It de- 
vours quantities of dogfish, morays, squid, 
octopi, and deep-water crabs, and to this 
extent is actually a benefit to fishing. 

3. There is a false conception of the great 
number of sea-lions on the California coast 
and hence of the amount of damage they are 
supposed to do. A man who thought he 
knew, estimated the population at two 
million, whereas the total census of the 
sea-lions on the entire coast of California 
in 1938, made by the California Fish and 
Game Commission, is 7861 individuals. 

4. Sea-lions reproduce slowly, each mother 
bearing but one pup a year. 

5. Even now California's famous beaches 
suffer from the floating in of an occasiona! 
bloated carcass of a dead sea-lion, a menace 
which is bound to increase if there is any 
general slaughter. 

6. Living seals and sea-lions are con 
sidered a tourist attraction on our coast, as 
will be readily testified by visitors, hotel 
keepers, and resort owners. People who 
derive enjoyment from the sight of sea-lio: 
basking on the rocks or lolling in ‘rafts 
with flippers up, amid the kelp, far ou 
number those who are interested in fishin; 

7. Letting down the bars will undoubted! 
mean the destruction of other marine man 
mals than sea-lions. Even the famous se 
otter is endangered. 

8. Our sea-lion rookeries are likely to be 
come a shambles through the operations 
California dog- and cat-food manufacturer 
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SEA-LION SLAUGHTER 


Photo by W. H.Burt 


Although of little commercial value, the skins had been stripped from the bodies 
of these bleaching sea-lion carcasses 


who are now butchering sea-lions in Mexico 
because they cannot operate nearer to home. 


9. In disrupting the balance of nature, 
new and unforeseen troubles may be created 
which it is impossible to overcome. 


10. From a humane standpoint we are 
opposed to the slaughter of any inoffensive 
animal, particularly in its breeding season. 

11. The California sea-lion is no mere 
‘vermin,’ but is a sentient being of high 
intelligence. It is the animal used ex- 
clusively for the ‘trained seal’ acts of circus 
and stage, because it alone can be taught to 
do difficult balancing feats. 


Whether or not it was the result 
of these arguments, the Assembly 
took the almost unprecedented step 
of reconsidering its action on the seal 
bill. Upon a second vote it was 
defeated and never went to the 
Senate. Thus for another two 
years at least, the protection of 
seals and sea-lions on the Cali- 
fornia coast is assured. 


But it will only be by eternal 
vigilance on the part of conserva- 
tionists and animal lovers that a 
fresh movement for the destruction 
of these interesting inhabitants of 
our waters does not gain momentum. 
It would seem that commercial 
and sport fishermen never let an 
opportunity pass to raise their 
voices against all sea-lions and to 
take a crack at any hapless in- 
dividual that may get within gun 
range. In the San Diego Union of 
July 13, 1939, a letter was published, 
the essence of which follows: 

“Visiting friends from Baltimore 
embarked on what was to be a 
pleasant fishing trip and boarded a 
boat July 8. Early next morning 
they were enjoying the antics of 
the sea-lions as they gamboled 
among the rocks. Happy little 
families! Mothers and babies, 
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swarming around to see which 
was first for breakfast, fascinated 
our friends, when suddenly shots 
were heard and one by one the 
mother lions were picked off and 
killed by officers of this boat. The 
bullets hit their mark with horrible 
precision and one by one the sea- 
lions rolled off the rocks, leaving 
the helpless babies to die of hor- 
tible slow starvation. Do we call 
this sport? Any decent human 
being must feel pity for these crea- 
tures. There were about 50 persons 
aboard, and loud protests were 
heard, but nothing was done to 
stop this ruthless murder of in- 
offensive creatures that ask nothing 
else of man but a little bit of free- 
dom. Tourists returning home with 
stories like these will not give us 
favorable publicity.”’ 

Knowing that sea-lions are pro- 
tected on the coast of California, 
we addressed a letter to the writer, 
asking whether the slaughter was 
at Los Coronados Islands, which, 
although only 18 miles from San 
Diego harbor, are in Mexican ter- 
ritory. Our surmise proved to be 
correct and we were provided with 
the name of the boat and its owner. 

When we communicated the 
newspaper letter to him, he re- 
plied, “*. . . Not one, but thou- 
sands of boatmen have waged a 
relentless war on these wolves of 
the sea for many years. Do you 
realize the thousands of dollars’ 
worth of damage these sea-lions 
do each year to nets and other 
fishing equipment? We do not call 
this sport. It is a necessity to pro- 
tect our business. Our captains are 
instructed to shoot seals only when 
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we are bothered and will continue 
to do so as long as they continue 
their destructive habits." 

This, then, presents the two sides 
of the question. On the one hand 
are those who describe themselves 
as “‘enduring the hardships of life 
as a fisherman, compelled to earn 
his living from products of the sea."’ 
On the other hand are those in- 
numerable ‘ordinary citizens’ who 
take pleasure in the existence of 
sea-lions and feel that they have 
been evolved through countless cen- 
turies to occupy the particular 
niche in nature for which they are 
so wonderfully adapted and in 
which they have a right to live. 
Amid their natural environment 
they cannot fail to arouse the 
admiration of most people. What 
fearless divers! What superb grace 
in the water! They swim with 
equal ease on belly, sides, or back. 
Sometimes one jumps clear of the 
water, in an arc, like a porpoise. 
The newspaper dispatches remarked 
upon the amusement of President 
Roosevelt in the antics of a herd of 
sea-lions when he was cruising off 
the coast of Mexico last year. Per- 
haps they were some of the in- 
dividuals shown in our accom- 
panying photograph of carcasses. 

We have heard it said, and truth- 
fully, that of all marine creatures 
the seal is the only one which has 
‘human appeal.’ Certainly it could 
not be said of lobsters, fishes or 
whales, but the head of a seal, upon 
the surface, with its large intell: 
gent eye, does suggest that there | 
one thing living in the ocean that 
has something in common wit! 
mankind. 


A Garden Alliance 


By Donald Culross Peattie 


HE SEASONS at Quien Sabe I 

have seen around two years 
now, going on three, as children 
say; and every day I find new reason 
to congratulate myself on my out- 
rageous good fortune. 

Obviously the garden itself is the 
first piece of luck. And it only 
pleases me that the labels have 
either vanished or been washed out 
to no more than a few teasing let- 
ters. No spruce scientific garden 
could so force one to original obser- 
vation. I still have no idea how 
many species grow at Quien Sabe, for 
in its state of neglect some plants 
do not bloom every year. For two 
years I wondered over a vine on the 
lath potting shed, that did not 
flower at all; yesterday, passing by, 
I found that it was covered with 
great white corollas, still secretive, 
still in bud. To what bizarre form 
will they open; what heavy per- 
fume will be breathed from those 
foreign lips? Which of our native 
insects will come to pollinate this 
alien? 

Some of the trees that I first took 
for dead, Yoneda the gardener 
merely cuts back—when he is not 
run off his feet trying to keep wat- 
ered this smiling nine-months arid- 
ity, from the cracked and ruinous 
cistern, once a bathing pool and 
iow a swirl of bubbling algae. 


Then with startling suddenness 
these stark boughs flower again, 
like the reappearance in the skies of 
a forgotten comet. 

So, obviously my second piece of 
luck is my colleague and instigator, 
Yoneda. 

Yoneda’s small English has all 
the charm of Japanese when he 
speaks it, and so I do not always 
understand it, nor he what I have to 
say to him. But he knows that 
flowers and floras and green growing 
are what we both think about all 
the time, when not actually com- 
pelled to consider something else. 
With a limited mutual vocabulary, 
we yet understand what riots in the 
other's head. 

Once or twice a week, in the little 
patio garden outside my study win- 
dow, or on my desk itself, I will 
find some flower that he hopes will 
be absolutely new to me. I never 
know where he discovers or se- 
cretly grows them. I, too, comb the 
gardens, and peer into the lath con- 
servatory and under the glass frames. 
But Yoneda produces his wonders 
full-bloom. Then he brings them, 
potted or cut, to my complete sur- 
prise. It may be a spray of caper 
blossoms, exhaling heavy fragrance, 
with white tremulous petals like 
great moth wings, and tassels of 
lilac stamens hanging from the 


Bird-Lore is privileged to publish this preview of a chapter in ‘Flowering Earth,’ the new 
00k by Donald Culross Peattie. 
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mouth. It may be a stunted green 
dwarf that has required years of cher- 
ishing to bring it to the point when 
Yoneda thinks it suitable to present. 

He knows that I am no gardener; 
I have not even the knowledge to 
appreciate the pains he has been at. 
But he likes me to be a botanist; 
this leaves us each our field in a 
mutual subject. So that Yoneda 
invariably asks me, of each new gift 
he has made me, “‘What the name? 
What the name?”’ 

If I know I tell him, and he has 
no stubborn resistance or cowardice 
about goodly Latin. It is no harder 
for him than English, easier perhaps 
to pronounce, and more suitably 
stately. But if his gift to me is a 
flower too strange for me to name, 
I promise him to dissect and analyze 
it, and so trace it down in my 
library. 

The one that I found on my desk 
when I came to write this morning 
made no call upon my dissecting 
microscope. Not that I had ever 
seen one like it before. It was strange 
as the first tropical landscape on 
which one has ever gazed; it was 
gorgeous with a breath-taking flam- 
boyance. Out of the earthen pot, 
among its leaves, it rose in tilted 
grace like that of a cattleya, the, 
favorite florists’ orchid, and glowed 
red as a ruby. 

I heard the twig broom swishing 
beyond the patio wall, and went out 
and through the green door, to find 
Yoneda. 

He bowed and smiled and twin- 
kled. When I asked him, he shook 
his head. ‘‘Something like o’chit,”’ 
he agreed. “But not o’chit. What 
the name?” 
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Back in my study I set out to find 
it, but sat first in a long moment of 
sheer flower-worship. Up from its 
bulb, above the curling strap-shaped 
leaves, the succulent stalk lifted this 
nameless glory, its upper three 
petals flung joyously up and out, 
the lower flaring downward. On 
the curve of these great rolling car- 
mine petals the high lights gleamed 
with golden lustre, and in their folds 
the shadows deepened to purple. 
And down out of the tube projected 
six stamens on exaggerated red 
stalks, topped by delicate teetering 
anthers dusted with yellow fertility. 
Beneath them, swung down the long 
style, cocked up at the end to bear 
the faintly gleaming stigmatic fluid. 

Now in what blessed land, I won- 
dered, could this gorgeous thing be 
native, a mere wild flower on what 
burning plain or in what dark 
jungle? Could it be that somewhere 
it was so common that bare human 
feet crushed it carelessly, and great 
beasts trampled it in their ruminat- 
ing? What flying thing could come 
to its seductive depths, to pollinate 
it, and in what season? 

The books that look so dull tell 
just such things, in their own terse 
lingo. I zigzagged through the 
keys, taking the forks dictated by 
the flower itself, and after a little 
traveling, found my stranger in the 
amaryllis family, going by the name 
of Jacobean lily, and native of 
Mexico. From there one Herr J. H. 
von Sprekelson of Hamburg had 
sent it to Father Linnzus, and ‘t 
received the tag of Sprekelia. Spre®- 
elia formosissima—'‘the most beauti- 
ful."’ Why ‘Jacobean lily,’ I have ro 


notion. 


A GARDEN ALLIANCE 


Engraving by Paul Landacre 


Stabbed a long bill thirstily up among the Jacobean lily’s 
honey-dewed filaments 
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Nor could I learn in any of my 
books how it was pollinated, so I 
shoved away my heavy volumes and 
carried my potted beauty out into 
the patio where I set it on a bench 
just outside my window. Before I 
left it I thrust my little finger up 
into the flower’s heart, among the 
cluster of stamens. 

But no bee, I considered, going 
back to my desk, could ever force 
its way up that narrow tube and 
crowd among stamens so stout. I 
sat gazing in speculation at the 
glowing alien in the sunshine be- 
yond my window. To such a bril- 
liant carmine bees are generally 
blind; that flashing signal was not 
for them. The bee flowers are 
typically small, crowding the guest 
so that she is obliged to tumble 
about among the stamens and crawl 
over the stigma collecting and trans- 
ferring the pollen. This Jacobean 
lily, now, was far too large to trap 
any bee if she came; she could fly 
unhindered past these long down- 
drooping organs of fertility with- 
out ever brushing them with her 
consummating touch. 

A moth, then? The moths have, 
some of them, the long uncurling 
tongue that might reach into that 
funnel of sweetness. But the moth 
flowers are white or pale, so that 
they shall shine through the dusk, 
which is the moth’s hour. This 
ruby color would go out at night 
like a light. By day it would please 
a butterfly; butterflies like red. But 
no, the whole shape of the flower 
was wrong for a butterfly, that likes 
to hover over upheld erect blossoms. 

There in the sun beyond my long 
window the stranger waited se- 
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renely, stilt, inverted, thrusting out 
its long strong organs of futurity 
with a confident grace. The creature 
that it must seduce, the answering 
ally to its elaborately specialized 
mechanism, would be one just as 
intricately perfected in an age-long 
parallel of development. The flower 
was scentless; its guest must be in- 
different to odor; he must have an 
eye for red, a mouth long and strong 
enough to find that deeply buried 
nectar, a body big enough to brush 
the tips of those projecting organs, 
wings to hold him aloft while he 
thrust up and under—. 

And their faint thunder broke 
upon the morning stillness. Flash- 
ing metallic green from back and 
head, metallic violet from his throat, 
this tiny fury that was a bird dashed 
upon the Jacobean lily and stabbed 
a long bill thirstily up among its 
honey-dewed filaments. One mo- 
ment more he hung there, treading 
the balm of air, and I made sure this 
iridescent blur was a Black-chinned 
Hummingbird. I saw—with a sense 
of witnessing the culmination of an 
exquisitely complex plot—how, 
well out of the wings’ way, the 
stigma caught the bird upon the 
gray underparts, while some of the 
stamens were dashed upon the white 
breast—I saw the puff of their 
previous gold dust—. 

Beyond, the green door closed 
with a faint thud. The Humming- 
bird was gone with the dart of an 
arrow. Yoneda stood there, looking 
after it, and then he looked at me, 
within my study quiet, and he 
nodded and smiled and his eyes 
spoke for him. He, too, had seen 
the plot come off. 


Dear - 

You know my weakness for sea 
birds. You can have ten new War- 
blers for one new sea or shore bird. 
Hence the trip to Grand Manan in 
the Bay of Fundy, and hence the 
trip from there to Yellow Murr 
Ledge, which, as you know, is the 
southernmost breeding spot of the 
Razor-billed Auk. 

Let me locate it for you. It is 
four and a half miles west of Gannet 
Rock (the big black and white 
lighthouse) which in turn is seven 
miles southeast of Grand Manan. 
It is the only one of the group of 
ledges that is out of water at high 
tide, and it therefore affords at least 
a Claw-hold for a bird to nest on. 

We had to wait several days for 
good weather conditions before we 
were able to get out there. Even the 
fishermen who have known the 
islands all their lives are wary about 
approaching the ledges. A twenty- 
foot tide, a fog that blows in with 
the speed of the wind, and a sea 
that whips up in no time and leaves 
you with no lee or cove, make 
conditions difficult. A fisherman 


told me that he landed a man on the 
ledge one day and in fifteen minutes 
he sea had made up so that only 
ifter a great struggle had he man- 
iged to get the man off the ledge. 


Razor-bills in the Bay of Fundy 
A letter and photographs by Gordon Aymar 


With a brilliant day and the 
weather apparently settled, we 
started in a small fishing boat 
towing a dory. I had formed in my 
imagination the scene of my first 
view of the Auks. They would be 
sitting in groups on their nesting 
rocks looking as nearly as possible 
like habitat groups in museums. I 
confess to being a shade disap- 
pointed, therefore, when imme- 
diately upon leaving Seal Cove an 
Auk appeared on the water in 
company with a few Black Guille- 
mots, not far from the boat. The 
great expedition of exploration 
seemed by that casual appearance 
to have lost a little of its lustre. 

On the way, we recorded many 
Guillemots, a few Arctic Terns, 
Double-crested Cormorants, and 
some American Eiders. As we drew 
near the ledges, flocks of Northern 
Phalaropes scudded across our bow. 

It was low tide when we arrived 
in the neighborhood of the ledges 
and against the dark seaweed.cov- 
ering two of them appeared a 
pattern of large light brown spots 
which proved to be seals as we 
drew nearer. We counted not less 
than forty on the surface as they 
swam away at our approach. 

Yellow Murr Ledge was striking 
in the brilliant sunlight—a band 
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of dark brown seaweed setting off 
its top of sulphury yellow rock. 
Upon running close aboard the 
small island not a single bird 
appeared. We did sight what 
looked like a bird standing upright 
on a rock, but it resolved itself into 
the end of a girder left there by a 
wrecked steamer. 

Quite without warning, there 
appeared on the topmost rock a 
Razor-bill, silhouetted against the 
sky. He was followed at once by 
his mate and the two took off 
immediately to fly about us in 
large circles and figures of eight. 

They flew with a rapid wing beat 
and an inflexibility that made the 
flight of a Duck appear as agile as 
that of a Nighthawk. 

We landed in a dory among the 
jagged rocks and clambered up the 
thick, dripping seaweed that cov- 
ered every inch of tidal rock. Not 
until we had reached the top of the 
tiny guano-covered island did we 
see any signs of life. Then slowly, 
one after another, as if by magic, 
birds began to appear on boulders 
near-by. 

They would eye us for a split 
second and then plunge and bump 
from rock to rock on the way to the 
water—trying to get up sufficient 
momentum for a take off. It was 
the most bungling attempt at flight 
I have ever seen. With wings 
frantically beating they would 
lunge from ledge to ledge, losing 
their balance, twisting their legs 
under them, and generally battering 
themselves about. 

Robert Green, who had brought 
us out, ran after one and finally 
caught it before the bird could get 
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into the air. He was rewarded wit) 
a bite on the finger, as was Martin 
Curtler, the author of the articles 
on Australian birds, whose finger 
bled from cuts made by both the 
upper and lower mandibles. 

The outraged bird uttered a gut- 
tural protest that sounded for all 
the world like A-u-k! 

In sharp contrast to this base 
voice was the calling of the young 
nestlings. From here and there 
among the heaped-up boulders there 
came single notes as high in pitch 
as a Chickadee’s whistle. Green 
finally traced one by the sound and, 
removing a heavy rock, produced 
the beautiful little puff-ball whose 
picture I am enclosing. 

Even after a general exodus of 
the adult birds there remained a 
few that appeared without a sound, 
and with the suddenness of a jack- 
in-the-box not more than a score of 
feet away. This enabled me to get 
some real close-ups of the birds as 
they plunged through the air in an 
effort to fly. 

The sunlight was brilliant and 
the yellow rocks covered with 
white guano added to the intensity 
of light. Due to this I was able to 
use my 135 mm. telephoto lens at 
1/500 of a second and still put on a 
yellow filter to darken the sky and 
separate it from the white of the 
Auk’s breast. 

Here was no cramped huddling 
in a blind and waiting for things to 
happen. I was shooting constantly 
for five minutes or so right in the 
open. 

After we had dislodged twenty 
or thirty birds (Pettingill estimate: 
in 1935 that there were about 
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TAKE OFF. (Above) Hurtling awkwardly into the air, the Razor-bill begins his flight, legs spread 
to balance the heavy body. The wing area is small compared with the bulk it has to raise. 


UPSTROKE. (Below) The wing of this Razor-bill is shown at the fastest point in the upstroke. 
The primaries have opened automatically to decrease air resistance. Taken at 1/500 of a second. 
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IRRESISTIBLE. Soft, helpless, appealing as all young things are, the Razor-bill is no excep- 


tion to the rule. 


hundred pairs nesting on the ledge) 
we prepared to leave. The birds 
had withdrawn to a point a hun- 
dred yards or more north of the 
island awaiting developments. A 


Puffin, probably a visitor from 
Machias Seal Island, had joined 
them. 


As we shoved off, a Nighthawk 
flew low across the ledge, coming 
from open water, passing close 
overhead, disappearing across open 
water. It was lost to sight almost 
immediately—its rapid, darting 
flight contrasting strangely with 
that of the Razor-bills’. 

The fishing boat had dragged her 
mooring in the tide-way while we 
had been gone, and the dory had to 
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be landed at an entirely different 
place, so swiftly had the tide come 
in. 

A beautiful trip in, haunted only 
by the photographer's haunt of 
whether the speed of 1/500 was 
fast enough to stop the motion of 
the wings; whether the aperture 
was right for the amount of light; 
whether a yellow filter sacrificed 
too much in depth of focus and so 
on ad nauseam. 

I am sitting now in my living 
room at home writing this. Audu- 
bon's distinguished picture of the 
Razor-bill hangs in front of me. 
(The upper mandible looks a shace 
fine compared to the ones I 
examined.) 


Cedar Waxwings and Other Birds in Panama 
By C. Brooke Worth 


Illustrations by Conrad Roland 


EDAR WAXWINGS in Panama! 

I could hardly believe it when 
Senor Ménniche told me that a flock 
of these birds had visited his coffee 
plantation in Chiriqui one winter. 
To him they were entirely strange, 
although he had even then been 
studying birds for several years. 
When I told him that Cedar Wax- 
wings were common in Philadelphia, 
it was his turn to be astonished. 

He then told me of several other 
‘winter’ visitors that did not seem 
properly to belong to his surround- 
ing jungles, among them the Black 
and White Warbler, Blackburnian 
Warbler, Kentucky Warbler, Gold- 
en-winged Warbler, Northern Wa- 
ter-Thrush, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
and Baltimore Oriole. Finally he 
spoke of a large Hawk, well knowa 
to the local natives as the ‘Pajaro 
del norte’ or ‘Bird of the North.’ 
During about a week of each spring 
thousands of these birds are seen 
passing overhead at a great height 
in a northerly direction. Flocks of 
several hundred succeed one another 
throughout the day, every flock 
wheeling in large circles but none- 
theless moving on at good speed. 

Sr. Ménniche was mystified by 
these Hawks, for no one had ever 
seen them return south. It seemed 
as if they were produced somewhere 
in South America once a year and 


were then blown into a northern 
oblivion. One day a flock had 
passed over at an unusually low 
altitude and Sr. Ménniche had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining specimens. At 
my excited request he brought these 
out of an old trunk in the attic, 
and I identified them as Swainson’s 
Hawks. 

My host was quick to sense that I 
would rather look at birds than talk 
about them, and he soon gave me 
leave to go exploring on my own. 
As I stepped across the threshold 
into that great biological labora- 
tory, the tropical jungle, Sr. Mén- 
niche slyly suggested that ‘‘the 
young scientist from the Phila- 
delphia Academy”’ might discover a 
new kind of bird on the plantation. 

Pretending not to notice the chal- 
lenge (for I did not know a quarter 
of the birds which my host identi- 
fied so glibly), I strolled off toward 
the Velo, a narrow dark valley 
about a mile from the Ménniches’ 
home. I had fallen into a reverie. 
Then I stopped, electrified to hear a 
note which took me, once more, to 
the hillsides and meadows of Penn- 
sylvania. Again and again the song 
resounded, but while at first I had 
had a vivid image of a Field Spar- 
row, I now realized that it was 
mainly due to the quality of the 
note. 
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I located the singer on a twig near 
the ground. Its song I wrote down 
as soo- soo- wee- hee-hee-hee-heet, the 
syllables being clear-cut and the 
later ones ascending slightly in 
pitch. The timbre was that of a 
soft whistle. Finally the singing 
resulted in the arrival of another 
bird that perched for a moment 
alongside the first one and then 
quietly flew away. 

The bird looked like a small Fly- 
catcher and was of a nondescript 
green. On arriving at the M6n- 
niches’, I described it carefully. 
Sr. Ménniche jumped up excitedly 
and shouted, ‘““You have done it! I 
have never seen that kind before! 
Julia, the Doctor has found me a 
new bird!"’ He disappeared and did 
not return until he had announced 
my find to all the workers on the 
plantation, many of whom he had 
trained in bird observation. 

Yet it is not strange that I should 
have found the little Cotinga, 
Pachyramphus versicolor costaricensis, 
in Sr. M6nniche’s backyard, as it 
were. It is much harder to know all 
the birds at any one locality in the 
tropics than it is to become a local 
expert in temperate regions. One 
may live for years at a single tropical 
station without exhausting the dis- 
covery of unfamiliar species. Dur- 
ing my three weeks at the Mé6n- 
niches’ I was able (through informa- 
tion in my books) to direct the 
amateur ornithologist to half a 
dozen birds whose presence in the 
vicinity he had never suspected. 

One of these was a Tapaculo, a 
small Wren-like bird called Scyta- 
lopus argentifrons. It lived in very 


dense thickets at elevations above 
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5500 feet. In color it was a dark 
grayish brown slate, but whenever 
it popped out of a near-by bush to 
scold me, I forgot its drab hues to 
delight in the broad bluish-frosted 
superciliary stripe that gave its 
whole head a striking appearance. 

I cannot refrain from recording 
my version of an experience de- 
scribed by the late Louis A. Fuertes 
(Birv-Lore, 1914, ‘Impressions of 
Tropical Bird Voices’). When I first 
heard a Wren duet, I was so charmed 
that I wrote down a full account of 
it, even though it partially dupli- 
cated Fuertes’ field notes. 

There was a common song in all 
the forest clearings at Chiriqui that 
puzzled me for a long time because 
of its echoing or ventriloquial qual- 
ity—I could never be sure exactly 
what sort of quality it was. The 
notes themselves were Wren-like, 
but the rhythm and cadences were 
much more reminiscent of the song 
of our Maryland Yellow-throat. 

Often as I tried to approach the 
hidden songster, its tune would 
‘break in half,’ that is, a certain 
phrase would continue intermit- 
tently while its companion phrase 
would stop. Or sometimes one 
phrase would seem to come from 
one side of the clearing, while an 
answering phrase came from the 
opposite side. Yet phrase followed 
phrase with such smoothness and 
precision that, although I often 
thought there must be two perform 
ing birds, I could not bring myself 
to believe it, suspecting rather that 
one-half the song was actually ven 
triloquial and the other half not. 

One afternoon I heard the song 
just outside our cabin window. 


CEDAR WAXWINGS AND OTHER BIRDS IN PANAMA 


Phrase followed phrase with smoothness and precision 
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stole quietly to the sill and wit- 
nessed the complete duet. A pair of 
Wrens, Thryophilus modestus elutus, 
was perched, one bird a few inches 
above the other, on a plant stalk 
inclined about 80 degrees from the 
horizontal. They were only a few 
feet from my face, and I could see 
every detail of their performance. 

The upper one began the song 
with a solo which I syllabified as 
follows: 

What did you say? 

What did you say? 
Then it answered itself with a bub- 
bling Nothing! This was the signal 
for the lower Wren to enter with a 
slightly questioning To wit? lower in 
pitch and softer. Then ensued a 
series of Nothing's and To wit's? The 
complete song can thus be written: 

Upper Wren: What did you say? 

Upper Wren: What did you say? 

Upper Wren: Nothing! 

Lower Wren: To wit? 

Upper Wren: Nothing! 

Lower Wren: To wit? 

Upper Wren: Nothing! 

Lower Wren: To wit? 

Upper Wren: Nothing: 

Lower Wren: To wit? 

Upper Wren: Nothing! 

Lower Wren: To wit? 

The speed of the response was so 
great that one wondered how the 
birds succeeded in finishing in full 
codperation. The last phrase was 
always a To wit?; if the upper Wren 
did not continue the song, the lower 
one would not be caught lamely 
with an extra To wit? The song’s 
ending so abruptly with a question- 
ing To wit? lent a strangely expectant 
quality to the inappropriate silence 
that followed. 

Sometimes the Wrens (called 
‘Richichi’ by the natives) actually 
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did sing from perches distant from 
one another, but after that after 
noon the Nothing's and To wit’ s? pro- 
ceeding from different quarters lost 
their ventriloquial nature in my ears. 

A Wren called Thryorchilus browni 
browni lives in bamboo thickets on 
the peak of Chiriqui. Ornitholo- 
gists told me to take note of its song 
in a philogenetic sense, for its rela- 
tionship to other Wrens is not clear. 
The bird was originally placed in 
the House Wren’s genus, Troglodytes, 
but I found that its song is unlike 
that of any House Wren I have 
heard. It is not a finished entity, 
like a House Wren’s performance, 
but only a cyclically repeated phrase 
without musical beginning or end; 
it could begin or end anywhere and 
be as short or prolonged as desired. 
The scolding note of Brown's Wren, 
however, bears some resemblance to 
the House Wren's complaining, but 
it lacks the to-and-fro rasping qual- 
ity of the House Wren, being a single 
utterance of uniform timbre. 

Many tropical birds have ‘cyclic’ 
songs. The common Quail, Odonto- 
phorus, at Chiriqui has a very loud 
morning call which the natives put 
into Spanish as: 

Porque gusta que es fejo? 

Porque gusta que es fejo? Etc. 
(Why like that which is ugly?) Severai 
birds usually ‘sing’ together, but 
not in unison, leading to an incredi- 
bly garbled version of their question. 

The Orange-billed Sparrow, Arre- 
mon aurantiirostris aurantitrostris, May 
be heard throughout the Chiriqu' 
forests. It also sings a cyclic song, 
which in this case sounds like the 
squeaking of a mouse, greatly 
amplified ! 
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Another one of my objectives in 
Panama was to hear the song of 
Zeledonia coronata, a small golden- 
crowned bird which has been a 
puzzle to ornithologists. Anatomi- 
cal dissections have suggested that 
it is an aberrant Thrush of the genus 
Catharus. 

Unfortunately, I did not see a 
living Zeledonia, although others in 
our party encountered the bird sev- 
eral times. At Sr. M6nniche’s I met 
an old native hunter named Enriquito 
Arcé who knew the bird well and 
had often heard it sing. ‘‘Canto fino 
fino fino, como Catharu’,’’ he said, and 
| believe that the old native’s word 
may be taken as tribute to the 
anatomists’ skill. (‘Fino’ means 


high-pitched—probably also thin and 
lear.) 

The Solitaire, Myadestes melanops, 
cnown by the natives as the ‘Gil- 
zero,’ is known to be a most excel- 


lent songster, but during my visit 
Cin late July and early August) it 
gave only its call note. This was a 
loud and rasping shoo-wee-ee. 

The common Woodhewer, Lepi- 
docolaptes affinis neglectus, had a very 
strange utterance. It was high- 
pitched and composed of two syl- 
lables, the second one prolonged and 
quavering, viz.: Tee-hee-ee-ee-ce-ee- 
ee-ee. The last part was given on a 
slightly descending scale. It was 
somewhat like the ‘laugh’ of a 
Hairy Woodpecker but differed from 
it in its more eerie quality. The 
whole performance was essentially 
clear, bearing a remotely human 
resemblance which gave it the prop- 
erties of a vocal statement rather 
than that of an instrumental sound. 

The several Thrushes of the 
Catharus group were remarkable 
songsters, their genuine music stand- 
ing apart from the medley of other 
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bird noises that filled the forest. One 
day as I took a rest at the top of a 
small mountain one of these ap- 
peared on the ground almost at my 
feet. It hopped tamely about for a 
few minutes and then flew a short 
distance away to sing exquisitely: 
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The dotted half notes had a quality 
like that of the White-throat, while 
the triplets reminded me of the 
Hermit Thrush. This song seemed 
the most beautiful I had ever heard. 

The Thrush, Catharus fuscater hell- 
mayri, which I heard on the Cordil- 
lera some miles from Chiriqui, sang 


simply : 
ad 


This clear whistle, Thrush-like in 
quality, was given with a delibera- 
tion which reflected a studied per- 
formance. 

Some of the forest notes were the 
very antithesis of music. The Green 
Toucan, Aulacorhynchus caerulogularis, 
for example, had a low trumpeting 
croak like a Flamingo while perched; 
in taking flight it gave a series of 
raucous chuck chuck chuck’s. This 
ugly bird is reputed to be a great 
ravager of nests, consuming both 
eggs and fledglings. 

I never became accustomed to see- 
ing Toucans in the wild state. 
Swainson’s Toucan, Rhamphastos 


swainsoni, was common in the high 
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trees of the deep forest. Often | 
would detect one eyeing me silently, 
its head cocked to one side in an 
inquisitive way. They did not 
climb about the branches much, but 
took short flights from limb to 
limb. In passing from one tree to 
another they made a great flapping, 
as awkward as a chicken but minus 
the squawks. 

I will end these remarks with a 
Hawk episode. The young of the 
Agouti (commonly called ‘Nequi’ 
from its call), when separated from 
its parents, gives shrill cries that 
can be imitated with a whistle made 
from the lid of a tin can, bent double, 
and provided with a hole. One day 
a person in our employ was trying 
to decoy an Agouti in this manner. 
Slowly proceeding through the for- 
est, whistling, he was suddenly at- 
tacked by a fierce Hawk that would 
have struck the man about the head 
had he not warded off the blow 
with his arm. The bird, a male 
Micrastur semitorquatus mnaso, was 
as large and bold as a small Gos- 
hawk, and even after this encounter 
it did not leave the scene but alit in 
a small tree close by. 

These tropical species—Toucans, 
Woodhewers, Catharus, Thryorchilus, 
and so on—are a far cry from Cedar 
Waxwings! At home in Pennsy]- 
vania I can hardly conceive of a 
mixed flock of Waxwings and Par- 
rots feasting on berries in the same 
tree. Can such things really happen? 
But then, my days with the Mén- 
niches seem as if they must be a 
dream, for even the pencil marks in 
my diary are becoming smudged 
into that blankness called ‘‘Once 
upon a time.” 


N SEPTEMBER FIRST, the 

shooting began. We had cer- 
tainly ample warning that it was 
coming. The papers had told us all 
along that the Tag had been set, 
that it would go off according to 
schedule. The ammunition had 
been passed out—the guns were 
trained. Your correspondent did 
not hear what he knew definitely to 
be the first gun, though he saw 
troops on the move all morning. He 
did, however, pick up one of the 
first shell cases. It shone at me in 
the grass—a cylinder of red paper 
with a handsome brass cap. Whether 
the enemy, a member of the tribe 
Zenaidura macroura, fell or not I can- 
not say. The trees around my house 
have certainly been full of them 
lately. I have heard them, in their 
threatening tones, say ah! coo - coo - 
coo - coo! 

We warned them that on Septem- 
ber first we would be within our 
legal rights. We reminded them 
what happened to their relatives, 
the Passenger Pigeons. But the 
Mourning Doves went right on, 
just as I can remember their doing 
ever since I was a boy. They used to 
sing like that around the eaves and 
the window of the dearest spot on 
earth to me, more precious than 
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even my own home could be. They 
cried out upon the dry, dewless 
quiet (all but voiceless save for 
Flickers and themselves) of Sep- 
tember mornings, in just those 
tones. The first orange frond of a 
sumac leaf would have been cast 
upon the grass; the shagbark hick- 
ories were dropping fistfuls of nuts 
upon the cottage roof. The prairie 
view, between one island grove and 
another, would be swimming in a 
soft haze, and the groves were fruity 
with the wild harvest of scarlet 
haws. All the world looking as if 
it had come from the palette of 
Inness. And the Doves, crying ah! 
coo - coo - coo - coo! 
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The Mourning Dove has long 
been on the protected list in many 
northern states, along with the 
migratory songbirds. High pressure, 
it is said, is constantly being 
applied to throw it into the class 
of game birds, with an open 
season. I do not know how, in our 
treaty with Canada, we defined 
‘migratory songbirds.’ No one will 
suggest, however, that this bird 
does not migrate, at least in certain 
sections of the country, and that it 
has no song. It would seem to be a 
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game bird in the sense that it has 
long been shot for eating. So have 
Robins. The pressure to surrender the 
Mourning Dove seems to me to have 
come chiefly after Bob-white grew 
so scarce in certain fields. If the prec- 
edent of polishing off one bird, and 
then demanding another out of the 
protected list is established, there 
is nothing inconceivable about the 
idea that further species that have 
at some time been shot for game will 
be yielded by way of appeasement to 
save the rest. And why should it not 
be Robins, as well as any other bird? 

One of the little-known battles 
for the Mourning Dove was fought 
in Colorado, just after it had been 
turned over, nationally, to gunners. 
The women of Colorado went to its 
defense, and got to the Governor, 
who announced that, whatever 
Washington said, Mourning Doves 
were still protected by the laws of 
Colorado. Something in state rights 
after all? 

I know at least that I never in my 
life saw so many Mourning Doves as 
in Colorado. I had always thought 
of them as birds associated with 
trees. On the prairies of eastern 
Colorado, in the sheep country, 
without a tree as far as the eye can 
see, Mourning Doves fling them- 
selves from the telegraph lines and 
fence wires, as the train goes by, in 
flocks, a continual storm of birds, 
hour after hour. I could not hear 
the sweet whistle of their wings. 
But it was good to know that it was 
there, still. 
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It is in the nature of things, I 
suppose, that any conservationist 
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who really proposes to do anything 
about his ideas is going to bring 
raps down upon his head. Nobody} 
objects as long as you write along 
sweetly about ‘nature stuff’; you are 
allowed, even encouraged, to talk 
You must not, however, suggest 
that there are any hunters who are 
not law-abiding, as well as heart- 
whole conservationists and dead 
shots. Otherwise, people you never 
heard of before write in angrily, in- 
sisting that you are talking of them. 

Just to assure you that I do not 
have you in mind, I shall quote by 
name John C. Huntington, President 
of More Game Birds in America, 
who is reported on page 232 of 
House Report No. 1, Ist Session, 
76th Congress of the United States 
of America, on Wildlife Conserva- 
tion, to have testified as follows: 

We favor amendment of the regulation 
prohibiting the use of live decoys so as to 
permit the use of a limited number, say five, 
live Goose or Duck decoys. Without the 
use of live decoys, sportsmen in a number of 
states find it virtually impossible to get any 
legal shooting. In these localities, the pro- 
hibition of the use of live decoys has re- 
sulted in a tremendous wastage of Ducks 
due to the fact that sportsmen have been 
shooting at very long range, crippling three 
or four birds for every one which they count 
in the legal bag. This regulation is an ex- 
ample of conservation in reverse. 

Made as they were for public ut 
terance and publication, these words 
must be assumed, until perhaps 
repudiated, as the official desire of 
the individual members of Mr. 
Huntington's organization to mod- 
ify the existing laws, by the intro- 
duction of live decoys. 

The National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies is opposed to the 
use of live decoys. 
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Photo by Louisa R. Gleason 


In the northern part of its range, where the Bob-white must combat conditions such as this, 
it has never been able to withstand hunting satisfactorily 


Nobody knows whether America 
can remain outside the European 
conflict, or whether it is more dan- 
gerous tO enter it, or to stay out, 
now. But sooner or later that con- 
flict is going to enter all our lives. 
Yes, bird watchers and bird banders, 
museum men tranquil at their sci- 
ence, housewives watching the feed- 
ing tray from the back window, 
children collecting your Audubon 
cards, boy enthusiasts spotting their 
first Redstarts in autumn plumage, 
biology teachers, hunters, wealthy 
donors, every one of you, of us, is 
going to hear the guns in his head. 
And all that we think and do is 
going to be tested in the dreadful 
examination: Is it worth doing any 
more? 


I know that this sounds improb- 
able. The October sky is very high 
and blue and candid; no terror falls 
out of it, and nobody is afraid of the 
full moon. The morns are pure and 
the dusks are murky, and in the 
Indian summer calm the White- 
throat’s wistful whistle sounds 
again. 


But the first people to be invaded 
by a crisis are the most alert and 
sensitive. I would confidently as- 
sert that the probable readers of 
these words are all among that 
class. They are of that group that 
consciously selects what it does 
with its time and thoughts and con- 
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tinually adjusts to the duties that 
come first. 

What is the duty of one who hates 
hatred, and is the last to put up his 
fists, who prefers to be alone at al- 
most all times, and is most at home 
when farthest from houses? I should 
say that our manifest duty, at this 
time, is right thinking. There is 
never too much of it at any time, 
and if it has ever been right to fol- 
low a bird for half a day, it is just a 
little righter now. Passions are not 
high here yet, but they are going to 
rise. And somebody has to keep the 
light alive, light of the things we 
love and believe in. 

It is my prayer, then, and my be- 
lief, that America will still go on, 
through all that may come, produc- 
ing monographs on the family of 
the Trogons, and making motion 
pictures of the home life of Tina- 
mous, and studying the food habits 
of the Marbled Godwit (whose 
name is so improbable). If we do 
not do it, who will? If the time ever 
comes when the cry is ‘‘all hands to 
shorten sail,’’ we are resolved to be 
the first to return to the preoccupa- 
tions of fair weather. 

Which is why I stop at this dread 
moment in human affairs to assert 
that one of the finest Americans I 
have ever met is the Wren-Tit. I 
never heard it before I came to live 
here in the chaparral; indeed I never 
even heard of it though I had read 
somewhat about western ornithol- 
ogy. But you are not out in the 
country fifteen minutes, anywhere 
in the coastal hills of California no 
matter what season, before that 
sweet, stuttering, bubbling rapture 
of song bursts on you. I could not 
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find the singer for some time; it is : 
bird that keeps at the center of dens 
bushes, and the six or more loud 
piping notes, all of a pitch, seem to 
issue from anywhere, and to trill 
away everywhere. 

Later you get to know the bird, 
zodlogically, as Chamaea fasciata of 
the Wren-Tit family, placed between 
Gnatcatchers and the Titmice (for 
all that’s worth). And, better, you 
discover it to be a creature the size 
of a small Sparrow, but with a tail 
as long as the body, the back, head, 
and wings a brownish gray, as 
humble as the winter dress of some 
Christmas visitor in eastern snows; 
the breast is a soft cinnamon-rose, 
with a subdued pattern, like a mere 
watermark, of spots suggestive of 
some Thrush. There must be a pair 
of the birds in every hundred square 
yards of brushland or chaparral; I 
can find them anywhere in my gar- 
den when and where there are edible 
berries, and, lacking these, they 
come right into my patio garden, up 
to the window which reaches the 
floor, and hop about on the ground, 
trotting, stopping, running on like 
Robins, bobbing the tail, becking 
the head, eyeing me with the white- 
rimmed dark friendly eye. They 
have the subdued and domestic 
charm of the European Robin. 

In its circumspect habits the 
Wren-Tit is above reproach. I don’t 
think even a farmer could find any- 
thing to complain of in its ways. 
God blessed this bird when He made 
it too small to be worth shooting. 
It will never be taken for its plum- 
age. Or caged for its slender, gen- 
erous song of keep... keep. . . keep 
.. . Reep-it, keep-it, keep-it - keep-it! 


Birds in a Hedgerow 
By Margaret McKenny 


Hoe” more precious than gold is 
a natural hedgerow on an 
estate! That is the profound con- 
viction of the birds, both resident 
and migrant. And numbers will 
prove it to you by finding shelter in 
it, by nesting in it, and using it as 
the vantage point from which they 
set out on forays not only to secure 
their insect food from your shrubs 
and trees, but to feed on the myriads 
of weed seeds, greedy to consume 
the fertility of your soil. 

Growing in friendly companion- 
ship you will find many shrubs in 
the dogwood and honeysuckle fami- 
lies, two groups that contain enough 
shrubs, trees, and vines to plant an 
entire bird sanctuary. Among the 
most attractive of the native dog- 
woods, of course always giving 
Cornus florida preéminence, is the 
pagoda or alternate-leaved dog- 
wood. It is really a small tree, but 
one that is often found in the hedge- 
row dwarfed by close company and 
crowding competition. It has an 
interesting manner of growth, 
branching in distinct whorls, which 
has gained it its name of ‘pagoda.’ 
Its leaves are alternate instead of 
opposite on the twigs, which is an 
adequate distinguishing mark from 
all the other dogwoods. The flow- 
ers are profuse, borne in creamy, 
flat-topped clusters, and the fruit, on 


red stems, is bright blue. This fruit 
is presumably held from mid-June to 
mid-October, but never believe that 
it will be, for it is a prime favorite 
of the birds of the hedgerow. Soon 
only the bare red stems of the berries 
remain, but vivid in our memories is 
the vision of the Cardinal's flame, 
the echo of the melodious ripple of 
the Warbling Vireo, or the whis- 
pered lisp of the Cedar Waxwings. 
And no one could begrudge the fruit 
to any of these birds, especially not 
to the Cedar Waxwings, birds so 
sleek, so well groomed, and so 
courteous. Their voices are so soft 
that some persons cannot hear them, 
and so polite are they that some- 
times when one bird picks a berry 
he will pass it to the next and so it 
goes up and down the line several 
times before one bird will actually 
swallow it. According to the high- 
est authorities these beautiful Cedar 
Waxwings will absolutely clear 
your cherished elms of the pernicious 
elm-leaf beetles. They are also ex- 
ceedingly fond of the little worms 
that strip the foliage from apple 
trees. It has been estimated that a 
flock of thirty Cedar Waxwings will 
in a month eat at least ninety thou- 
sand of these cankerworms! 
Another shrub of this worthy 
group in our ideal (or rather most 
practical) hedgerow is the silky 
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The cadet-blue or white berries of this shrubby pe wg C. amomum, are attractive 


to migrating bands of Bluebirds an 


dogwood, C. amomum. It is decidedly 
shrubby in growth and has small 
creamy white flowers in clusters, 
similar to those of the pagoda dog- 
wood, but its fruit is not so brilliant 
in color, usually cadet-blue or white. 
Although its fruiting season is also 
from June to October, the berries do 
not seem quite as attractive to sum- 
mer birds as those of the pagoda 
dogwood. But wait until autumn 
brings a band of migrating Bluebirds 
and you will see a flurry of heavenly 
blue and then a stripped bush. The 
feast provided by the fruit may lure 
the Bluebirds to linger with you or, 
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other fall migrants 


perhaps, return in the spring and 
rent a nesting box for the summer. 
Nearly seven-eighths of their food 
is insects—beetles, ants, crickets- 

and they also destroy cutworms, 


gypsy-moth caterpillars, canker- 
worms, leaf hoppers, weevils, and 
plant lice. 


Another shrub of a dense twiggy 
growth, which makes it exceedingly 
valuable as a nesting site, is the 
panicled dogwood, C. paniculata. 
Its creamy flowers are followed by 
white fruits that are carried until 
the end of October, thus providing 
food for migrant visitors. These 
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shrubs and the flowering dogwood, 
which is seldom absent from any 
country place, small or large, in the 
eastern states, attract at least ninety- 
three kinds of birds including, be- 
sides those mentioned, such desir- 
able species as Flickers, Downy 
Woodpeckers, Kingbirds, Catbirds, 
Thrushes, and the beloved White- 
throated and Song Sparrows. 

With the dogwoods we shall find 
the viburnums, which carry their 
fruit through the winter and well 
into the spring. For a dry shady 
corner under a large tree, the maple- 
leaf viburnum, Viburnum acerifolium, 
holds its fruit very well. It has dark 
blue berries and in the fall the leaves 
turn very unusual shades of soft 
pinkish lavender and purple. The 
nannyberry, V. lentago, preéminently 
one of our hedgerow shrubs, has 
cadet-blue, long-persistent fruit with 
a soft bloom. Others are the black- 
haw, V. prunifolium, the arrow-wood, 
V. dentatum, and withe-rod, V. cas- 
sinoides, all having blue-black fruit 
with a bloom. One of the thirty or 
more birds known to feed on vi- 
burnum berries is the Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, which eats quantities of 
hairy caterpillars. Most birds re- 
gard these caterpillars as distasteful, 
but this Cuckoo eats so many of 
them that the lining of its stomach 
is set with a thick row of spiny 
bristles. 

Likewise a member of the honey- 
suckle family is one of our most at- 
tractive native shrubs, the common 
elderberry, Sambucus canadensis. In 
late May and early June, all through 
the East and Middle West, its 
creamy white flower clusters make 
an unforgettable part of the wayside 


beauty. Then later it is so loaded 
with fruit that the bush is actually 
top-heavy. Although it reaches its 
greatest luxuriance of growth in 
moist ground, the elderberry is 
adaptable and can be grown in a 
naturalistic shrubbery border as 
well as in the hedgerow. With our 
growing appreciation of native ma- 
terial it will be more frequently seen 
than the once widely planted golden 
elder, a variety of the European 
species. 

The elderberry ranks next to rasp- 
berries and blackberries in its lure 
for the birds. It is known that over 
a hundred species eat its small black 
fruit and that of its close relative, 
the red elder, S. pubens, whose red 
berries are also a high light in a 
native planting. Flocking to these 
two shrubs come Flickers, Wood- 
peckers, Bluebirds, Thrushes, and 
the interesting individualistic King- 
bird. A whole summer of entertain- 
ment lies before you if the Kingbird 
decides to stay with you. In that 
sleek, slate-black body with the 
white breast and white-tipped tail, 
beats an indomitable heart. Al- 
though he is not as large as a Robin, 
the size of his foe means nothing to 
him. Guarding home and hearth, 
he will sit on some prominent twig, 
and woe betide a Hawk or a Crow 
that appears. Forth he will launch 
to the attack, and has been known 
to light on the enemy’s back and 
ride off as his foe flees, punishing 
him with his sharp beak. He is our 
invaluable ally in the garden, pre- 
ferring insects to all other food. He 
is destructive of moths of all kinds, 
especially the gypsy moth which 
feeds on our fruit trees. Besides this 
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Photo by H. H. Pittman 
Its preference for insect food makes the Kingbird an invaluable garden ally, and it may be 
attracted by the berries of such hedgerow plants as dogwood, elderberry, and mulberry 
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the Kingbird eats click beetles, crick- 
ets, Mosquitoes, gnats, and flies. 

At frequent intervals in the hedge- 
rows we find our native red cedar, 
Juniperus virginiana. This close- 
growing evergreen furnishes to the 
birds an all-year-round haven. It is 
the hostelry of more than fifty 
species, including such valuable 
garden allies as Flickers, Bluebirds, 
Robins, Waxwings, Purple Finches, 
Mockingbirds, and the Myrtle War- 
bler. In it, these birds find not only 
shelter but food in every month, 
especially in spring when fruit is 
exceedingly scarce. Unfortunately, 
the red cedar harbors the destructive 
fungus, the cedar apple, which 
causes a rust on members of the 
apple family, so that if the hedge- 
row is near the orchard, the cedar 
must be dispensed with. 

Often in the natural hedgerow is 
found a mulberry tree, either our 
native red mulberry, Morus rubra, or 
the naturalized Asiatic white mul- 
berry, M. alba. And how the birds 
flock to these trees from far and 
wide! No better protection for 
cherries, strawberries, and other 
early fruits can be provided than a 
few mulberries, for the birds always 
prefer wild fruit to the cultivated 
varieties. Both pistillate and stami- 
nate forms should be planted, unless 
it is known that there are other 
trees in the neighborhood. Over 
half a hundred kinds of birds are 
known to eat the fruit of these trees. 
Among them are Robins, Bluebirds, 
Catbirds, Brown Thrashers, various 
Woodpeckers, Orioles, Kingbirds, 
Cuckoos, Scarlet Tanagers, and lastly 
that brilliant visitor (or happily 
resident), the Cardinal. And how 
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fortunate we are if we can actually 
lure a pair of Cardinals to stay with 
us! After they have discovered the 
place they will quite likely make it 
their home if they are persuaded 
that there is a sufficient supply of 
food. For, contrary to the usual 
popular idea, the Cardinal does not 
migrate to the South. Once get him 
and his devoted mate to rest on 
your grounds, all year you will hear 
his melodious whistle, enlivening 
even the cold days of January as he 
flits to the feeding table, his flaming 
scarlet feathers and black crest mak- 
ing an unforgettable picture against 
the snow. Although the Cardinal is 
so fond of the fruits of the wild, he 
eats quantities of cutworms, cod- 
dling moths, rose beetles, cucumber 
beetles, plum and other plant scales, 
besides leaf hoppers and plant lice. 

Nothing will be found of more 
value for early summer food than 
shad bush, Amelanchier canadensis. In 
the open, or lighting the woods 
with its snowy garlands, it is one 
of the loveliest of our native shrubs. 
It blooms in early spring and the 
little reddish purple apple-like fruits 
are so loved by the birds that we 
poor humans seldom see them. They 
are a boon, though, to Robins, 
Thrashers, Orioles, Flickers, and 
many another dooryard favorite, in- 
cluding our old friend the Catbird. 
And how happy the Catbird is to 
rest in a hedgerow not far from the 
house. He seeks the company of 
man, although he is perennially sus- 
picious of his presence and calls out 
sneeringly to the supposed owner of 
the garden if he presumes to stroll 
about to examine the flowers. But 
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Photo by J. Horace McFarland 


Because birds prefer wild fruit, no better protection can be provided cultivated varieties than by 
the planting of buffer trees such as the mulberry, the fruit of which is eaten by a large variety of birds 


fruit that the Catbird appreciates, 
he and his mate will take toll of 
potato bugs, locusts, crickets, hairy 
caterpillars (including those of the 
gypsy moth), weevils, plant lice, 
and chinch bugs. 

Besides the shrubs mentioned are 
the sumacs, Rhus glabra, R. typhina, 
and R. copallina, which turn strik- 
ingly brilliant scarlets and crimsons 
in the fall and hold aloft against the 
snow their bright red fruits all 
winter. Ninety-three different spe- 
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cies of birds eat of the sumacs. They 
are not attractive to birds in the 
fall, but, as they hold their fruit 
through the winter, they furnish 
food for such early spring migrants 
as Robins and Bluebirds, which fall 
upon them eagerly when they arrive 
half-starved from the South. 

In addition to the shrubs and 
trees of the hedgerows are multi- 
tudes of smaller plants, vines and 
brambles, which bind it together, 
giving it a distinctive character, and 
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making a snug haven for both our 
permanent residents and migrants. 

The native grapes furnish food for 
nearly a hundred kinds of birds; they 
give a feast not only to our garden 
birds but to those of the woods and 
fields, such as the Ruffed Grouse and 
the valuable Bob-white, which feed 
not only on wild fruits and injurious 
insects, but also on over a hundred 
species of weed seeds. In Virginia 
and North Carolina alone it is esti- 
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mated that Bob-whites eat 1341 
tons of weed seeds and 340 tons of 
insects in one year. Think of the 
back-breaking work saved the gar- 
dener in not having to grub out even 
a modicum of the weeds that would 
have sprung from those seeds! 

The grapes include: the summer 
grape, Vitis aestivalis; the riverbank 
grape, V. vulpina; and the fox grape, 
V. labrusca. With the grapes, the 
Virginia creeper, Parthenocissus quin- 


Of the birds that find shelter and nest in the natural hedgerow, the Yellow Warbler is perhaps 
one of the brightest and most persistent singers of them all 
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quefolia, flaunts its scarlet in the fall, 
its black berries being relished by 
nearly a hundred species of birds, 
among them the Brown Thrasher, 
the delightful little Tufted Tit- 
mouse, and such songsters as the 
Mockingbird. 

Another valuable vine is the cat- 
briar, Smilax glauca, which, with 
its fiercely thorny stems, makes a 
tangle impassable for even the birds’ 
arch enemy, a prowling cat, to 
penetrate. Fruit of the catbriar and 
other species of greenbriar adds to 
the menu of nearly fifty kinds of 
birds, a number also choosing the 
plants’ tangled protection for nest- 
ing sites. 

The brambles, too, are one of the 
main constituents of this native 
planting; the United States Bio- 
logical Survey states that nearly one 
hundred and fifty species of birds eat 
greedily of the different black- 
berries, raspberries, and other spe- 
cies, and their prickly stems provide 
protection from enemies. 

Many a day could be spent in 
studying the delightful native plants 
in these hedgerows that so often 
follow the lines of the crumbling 
stone walls laboriously piled by our 
ancestors. Sown by the birds them- 
selves as they flitted from stone to 
stone, these shrubs and trees, now 
grown to a sturdy maturity in a 
close-set community, furnish food 
to a multitude of birds. And these 
birds, through the ceaseless activity 
forced on them by the demands of 
their hunger, reward us for our fore- 
fathers’ labor by keeping in check 
the various insects that would other- 
wise rob our trees and shrubs of 
their beauty of bloom and foliage. 
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Additional Hedgerow Trees 
and Shrubs: 


Name Fruit known to be eaten by 
Bayberry ..... 85 kinds of birds including 
Mpyrica carolinensis Myrtle Warbler, Carolina 
Fruit gray Wren, Tree Swallow, Downy 
Wood pecker, Bob-white, 
Thrasher, Bluebird, and 
many others. 

Bearberry . . . 34 kinds of birds including 


Arctostaphylos uva- a-ursi Ruffed Grouse, Quail, and 


Fruit red Fox Sparrow. 

Blueberry . . 93 kinds of birds including 

Vaccinium spp. Black-capped Chickadee, 

Fruit blue Kingbird, Robin, Hermit 
Thrush, Titmouse, Cedar 
Waxwing, Thrasher, Tow- 
hee, etc. 

Cherry, Wild Red . 84 kinds of birds including 

Prunus pennsylvanica, Bluebird, Flicker, Wood- 


and other species, pecker, Catbird, Bob-white, 


to 35 ft. Cedar Waxwing, Goldfinch, 
Fruit red and Kingbird. 
Chokeberry 21 kinds of birds including 


Meadowlark and Brown 
Thrasher. 


Aronia arbutifolia, 

A. melanocarpa 
Fruit red and black 
Crabapple . 

Pyrus spp. 
Fruit yellow and red 


. 43 kinds of birds including 
Pine Grosbeak, Cedar Wax- 
wing, Robin, Ruffed Grouse, 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 
Purple Finch, etc. 

. 39 kinds of birds including 
Ruffed Grouse, Pine Gros- 
beak, Purple Finch, and 
Robin. 

. 48 kinds of birds including 
Bob-white, Hermit Thrush, 


Hawthorn . 
Crataegus spp. 

from 10 to 20 ft. 
Fruit red 


Holly, American . 
Ilex opaca and 


other spp. Bluebird, Cedar Waxwing, 

Fruit red Catbird, Flicker, Thrasher, 
etc. 

Huckleberry . . . . 46 kinds of birds including 


Robin, Towhee, and Pine 


Grosbeak. 
. 13 kinds of birds including 
Bohemian and Cedar Wax- 


Gaylussacia spp. 
Fruit black 


Mountain Ash . . 
Sorbus americana 


to 30 fr. wings, Baltimore Oriole, 

Fruit red Robin, Catbird, Evening and 
Pine Grosbeaks. 

Pokeberry. ... . 52 kinds of birds including 


Phytolacca americana Flicker, Kingbird, Bluebird, 

Perennial, dies to Catbird, Robin, Cardinal, 
ground each fall etc. 

Fruit purple 


Rose, Wild . 38 kinds of birds including 
Rosa spp. Ruffed Grouse and Bob- 
Fruit red white. 

Spicebush ..... 17 kinds of birds including 
Benzoin aestivale Wood Thrush, Veery, King- 
Fruit red bird, and Red-eyed Vireo. 


Nore: All records compiled from the United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 


Forests 
By Roger T. Peterson 


The Forest Primeval 


EVERAL miles down the river 

was a wood-lot of about sev- 
enty-five acres. It was not the larg- 
est piece of woods in the county, by 
any means, for there were places 
where unbroken stretches of timber 
covered many hundreds of acres. It 
was, however, probably the oldest 
stand of trees within many miles. 
About a hundred years ago it had 
been lumbered, but the trees were 
large again, with some dead stubs 
in which Woodpeckers nested. 

The Junior Audubon Club often 
went there on Saturday picnic trips 
when transportation could be ar- 
ranged. There they reveled in the 
cool shady spots along the brook 
that ran through the tract and in the 
glades carpeted with green ferns. In 
several places there were lone trees 
that were much larger than the 
others which surrounded them. 
These were survivors of the lumber- 
ing operations of a century before. 
One of the boys measured the largest 
of these by spanning it with his 
arms. He assumed that his reach 
was about equal to his height, five 
and one-half feet. His arms spanned 
the bole of the tree two and a half 
times, so the girth was judged to be 
close to fourteen feet. “‘At one 
time,’ the teacher said, ‘‘the whole 


forest was like that, with many 
huge trees. They did not grow in 
dense ranks, but were spaced rather 
openly, with some smaller trees and 
shrubs in between. In spots, the 
sunlight even reached the ground. 
This was what the original forest 
was like, a healthy balance of young 
and old trees.’’ She added that for- 
esters often compared fine wood- 
lands to cities in which trees are the 
inhabitants—young folks, old folks, 
some being born, some growing up, 
others dying. 

This forest, the class decided, was 
a balanced community, for there 
were trees of all sizes. Moreover, 
there were many ferns, mosses, and 
other small plants carpeting the 
ground, another good sign of 
healthy deciduous woodlands. Ani- 
mal life was abundant, too—several 
Grouse, lots of squirrels and other 
small mammals, and a surprising 
number of songbirds. It was noticed 
that most things were to be seen 
about the natural sunny openings in 
the woods and along the edges. 

How different some of the other 
mixed wood-lots were by compari- 
son! There was one grove, in par- 
ticular, where most of the trees were 
about thirty years of age. They 
were crowded, and little light was 
admitted to the forest floor. All 
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THE FOREST PRIMEVAL. A healthy balance of young and old trees, 
and small plants covering the ground 


that could be found was an occa- 
sional Red-eyed Vireo in the leafy 
canopy, or an Oven-bird in the dense 


shade below. Eventually some of 
the trees would have to die because 
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of overcrowding and insect devasta- 
tion, and the wood-lot would open 
up a little. Another similar timber 
lot was even more barren; the man 
who owned it was in the habit of 
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keeping the undergrowth trimmed 
out. Few birds, except Red-eyed 
Vireos, could be found there. 

It was such a pleasure to walk 
throngh the old forest, with its 
variety of trees and chorus of song. 
The class wondered why all wood- 
lands couldn't be like this—healthy 
and balanced? 


“Only God Can Make a Tree’’ 


Next time the Junior Club met in 
the classroom, they discussed trees 
and forests. It was obvious that 
trees were very necessary and valu- 
able. Every one of the many mil- 
lions of people in North America 
uses them or benefits from them in 
some way or other. The recrea- 
tional value alone is beyond evalua- 
tion. Nearly all houses, except 


some in the large cities and a few in 
the desert, have trees around them. 
If there are none to start with, they 
are planted. 


People really love 


Woodlands regulate little streams 


trees and when they go away on a 
vacation trip, likely as not they 
head for some spot where cool 
breezes blow through the leaves. 
Forest air is pure fresh air, healthier 
than city air. Many exceptionally 
beautiful areas have been made into 
national and state parks. Some of 
these are visited by hundreds of 
thousands and even millions of 
people every year. 


Forests and Wildlife 


The teacher put a question to the 
club. ‘“‘How many living things 
could be found in and around the 
big tree with the fourteen-foot cir- 
cumference?’’ Offhand the class did 
not remember seeing anything other 
than a Redstart and a squirrel but 
there were undoubtedly other things 
there, too. The teacher said that 
indeed there were. ‘‘In fact,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘a naturalist could proba- 
bly spend his whole life studying the 
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36,000,000 acres of forest are burned each year in the United States 


animal life associated with that one 
tree, or any other tree, for that 
matter.’’ This seemed like a sweep- 
ing statement, but analysis showed 
that it was quite possible. Birds 
would feed among the branches and 
perhaps even nest there; squirrels 
would climb the trunk; mice would 
forage among the dead leaves at the 
roots; an occasional weasel would 
hunt the mice. There would be a 
variety of insects, some living in the 
debris on the ground, some hiding 
in the bark of the trunk, others eat- 
ing the tender leaves. Some of these 
insects would be attacked by other 
insects, and of course the birds and 
the mice would take their share. 
The possible interrelationships 
would be almost endless. Multiply 
the community life around one tree 
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by 10,000, 100,000, or 1,000,000, 
and some idea of the importance of 
a forest to wildlife can be obtained. 

Wildlife is a normal product of 
every woodland. It affects the forest 
in which it lives, and the type or 
kind of forest, in turn, affects the 
wildlife. 


Trees and Water 


The class had previously studied 
the soil and water. They knew the 
causes of erosion, and the impor- 
tance of preventing water losses and 
a lowered water table resulting from 
bad treatment of the land. Forests 
do much to maintain a high under- 
ground water level. Trees contri- 
bute to the moisture in the air 
through transpiration. The teacher 
asked again for the definition of 
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transpiration. Nearly every hand 
went up. The class had put the 
definition in their notebooks when 
they were studying water. It was 
the sending off of vapor as through a 
porous substance or the tissues of plants; 
in other words, the moisture given 
off by leaves and other vegetation. 
Because of abundant transpiration 
the rainfall in a forest area is often 
greater than that of open country. 
The water table is high and well 
controlled by the roots of the trees. 
The little springs that bubble forth 
form clear streams that often flow 
freely all summer long. 
Woodlands, then, help prevent 
erosion by regulating the little 
streams at their sources. The ‘little 
waters’ are the key to healthy land. 
Most big floods, eroded lands, and 


silted rivers start with little trickles 
and rivulets out of control. 


But We Need Wood 


If trees are so valuable in so many 
ways, why cut them down? It 
needed only a moment's reflection 
to realize that some land had to be 
cleared for farming and some wood 
had to be harvested for the thousand 
and one needs of daily life. 

The teacher instructed the class to 
take out pencil and paper and list 
all the things in the classroom 
which were made wholly or partly 
of wood. There was a ten-minute 
time limit. At the end of that time 
the lists were compared. Pencils, 
desks, doors, pointers, and a score 
of other things were listed. Sur- 
prisingly enough, a number of stu- 


GRAZED WOOD-LOT. There are no young trees growing up 
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HOLE-NESTING BIRDS. Some dead trees should be left anlage them 


dents forgot to list books and paper, 
although they did know very well 
that paper is made from wood pulp. 

For the fun of it the teacher sug- 
gested that they find out how much 
paper was used in the textbooks in 
the room. Each student had five 
books in his desk, a total of 1050 
pages. This was multiplied by 
twenty-five, the number of students 
in the class. The total of 26,250 
pages was then multiplied by the 
average page width, five and one- 
half inches, divided by twelve to 
get the number of feet and then 
again by 5280. More than two and 

quarter miles of paper in their 
books alone! Multiplied by a half 
million classrooms, that would be a 
narrow roll of paper well over 
1,000,000 miles long! 


America’s Forests Are Being Wasted 
We need wood and lots of it, but 
some sad day we shall find ourselves 
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running out of the supply unless 
some care is taken. Lumbering is 
necessary but it has often been 
practiced badly. The trees are not 
harvested as a crop. It has been a 
case of ‘cut out and get out.’ For- 
ests have been mowed down (old 
folks, young folks, etc.). The big 
trees are taken away; the small ones 
and broken ones lie around until, 
tinder dry, the slash invites fire. 
After clean cutting or fire, erosion 
often sets in, the soil starts washing 
away, and trees can no longer grow 
on the poor soil beneath or the 
exposed rock. 

Timber cutting on the tops of hills 
or mountains is especially danger- 
ous. In the Adirondack Mountains 
in New York State, many mountain- 
tops are now nearly devoid of trees, 
and probably always will be, be- 
cause of ruthless, unwise lumbering. 
The unsightly scars can never be 


effaced. 
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Tongues of Flame 

Forest fires burn over 36,000,000 
acres every year in the United States. 
This is an area larger than New 
York State, as large as the state of 
lowa, or as large as all New England 
except Connecticut. This represents 
over 150,000 separate fires. Many of 
them are small and easily put out, 
but some are large and get out of 
control—huge fires that sweep thou- 
sands of acres. One of the worst 
fires was the one that wiped out the 
town of Peshtigo, Wis., in 1871. 
Over 1,280,000 acres of forest were 
consumed by roaring flames and 
1500 people lost their lives, over 
seven times as many people as 
perished in the famous Chicago fire, 
which, curiously enough, happened 
the very same day. The whole world 
knows about the Chicago fire but 
very little was heard about Peshtigo. 
Think of the destruction to animal 
life in such a holocaust! Animals, 
however, have great reproductive 
ability, but when the forest, their 
home, is gone, it takes a long while 
before they can come back. It takes 
a long time for trees to grow—many, 
many years—and in some places, as 
already pointed out, no trees will 
grow because the unprotected soil 
has been washed away. 


What Starts These Fires? 


Statistics show that between a 
half and two-thirds of the fires each 
year are started by campers who fail 
to put out their camp-fires, by 
smokers who carelessly toss down 
lighted matches or cigarettes, and 
by incendiarists who purposely set 
fire to things for reasons of their 
own. Deliberate burning might be 


for the purpose of scaring out deer 
or other animals to make shooting 
easier, or to get employment as a 
fire fighter, or simply to see things 
burn up. Some farmers burn the 
ground in their wood-lots with the 
idea that it improves the pasturage. 
This is very questionable, as the 
humus is eventually destroyed. Some 
fires are caused by accident when 
piles of brush are being burned. 
Only a small per cent of the fires 
are caused by lightning and other 
natural agencies. In short, over 
four-fifths of the fires could have been 
prevented. 

The teacher sent one of the boys 
down to the library to borrow the 
April, 1939, issue of the magazine 
American Forests. The whole issue 
was devoted to the problems of 
forest fires. In their notebooks they 
copied the rules for preventing fires 
given on page 77 of the magazine. 
They also made a chart similar to the 
one on page 193 showing the various 
causes of fires. 


Cattle and Sheep in the Woods 


Another thing that often damages 
wood-lots beyond easy repair is to 
allow the grazing of cattle and 
sheep. Farm animals should be re- 
stricted to open pasture and fields 
where their activities can be better 
controlled. In woodlands they eat 
down all the small shrubbery and 
ground growth, and eventually cut 
up the soft earth with their feet. 
There is no regeneration of trees or 
regrowth—no young trees growing 
up. The woodland becomes a sort 
of ‘old people's home.’ 

When fires ravage a woodland, 
streams often dry up. In similar 
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manner the water table often drops 
and springs dry up in grazed wood- 
lots. In Wisconsin one man heard 
that there had formerly been a flow- 
ing spring in a wood-lot that was 
heavily pastured. He fenced the 
wood-lot off from the cattle, the 
plant growth got a chance, and in 
less than five years water again 
seeped from the old spring. Now 
there is a strong flow. 


Eating Cake 

There is a common saying to the 
effect that you can’t eat your cake 
and have it, too. This would seem, 
at first, to apply to trees. They are 
valuable when left standing and 
valuable when cut down. But good 
foresters agree that a compromise 
can be reached, that trees can be cut 
for lumber and still not greatly im- 
pair the ‘balance’ in the forest from 
which they were taken. They be- 
lieve that fires should be prevented, 
wood-lot grazing discouraged, and 
that some of the ripe trees should be 
harvested selectively from time to 
time instead of leveling the whole 
forest at a sweep. Lumbering dam- 
age can be minimized to the best 
advantage of both man and wildlife. 


And Wildlife Shall Be Taken Care Of 

Forestry practices are particularly 
worth while when they are planned 
with wildlife in mind. Protection 
from fire and grazing alone helps 
tremendously. A certain amount of 
cutting or opening up of the wood- 
lands is even beneficial to many 
birds and mammals. They like the 
sunny spots and edges. Some of the 
dead trees ought to remain standing 
for the hole-nesting birds. A few 
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large den trees in which raccoons, 
squirrels, and Owls can hide should 
be left. Some lumberers cut out all 
trees that have no commercial value. 
They term them ‘weed trees." Some 
of these weed trees have consider- 
able value for wildlife and should be 
left to grow. 

By maintaining unevenly aged 
timber lots, protective fire lanes, 
and proper borders of small trees, 
shrubs, and vines that produce food 
for wildlife, any woodland can have 
a good quota of birds and mammals. 
In cutting operations, whenever 
there is not good undergrowth for 
winter coverts, the slash can be 
piled where there is little danger 
of fire so as to give protection for 
rabbits, Grouse, Quail, and other 
animals. 


Wilderness Areas 


A few untouched 
should be saved whi s still 
possible. These shoulda stand as 
museum pieces to show people what 
the original forest was like. There 
are many of these wilderness areas 
in our national parks. 

The class wondered whether it 
would be possible to save the old 
woods down the river as a wilder- 
ness atea. They proposed to see if 
they could interest the town board 
in it. 

FurTHER REFERENCES 
American Forests. Published monthly by 

The American Forestry Association, 919 

17th Street, Washington, D. C. (35 cts. 

per copy, $4.00 per year). 
Our Nation's Forests (Conservation Unit 

VID. Published by the Emergency Con- 


servation Committee, 734 Lexington Ave., 
New York City (10 cts.). 


IKE yourself, your Executive Director 

returned from the delightful scenes and 
the carefree spirit of vacation and of cher- 
ished field work with the birds, to a desk 
high with correspondence. Ordinarily it is 
a zestful feeling. Certain pet projects have 
moved a stage nearer to completion; certain 
rich experiences have been garnered to the 
precious store of a naturalist’s adventures. 
Even the return to desk and duties may seem 
exhilarating. It is as though a molting sea- 
son, too, were over, and as we migrate from 
our summer range to the wintering grounds 
of home and office, we find again our voices. 
Even in the city streets there is a tinge of 
coming events, of a new season, and a satis- 
faction in a year that is closing. We turn a 
fresh page in the big ledger of life’s business, 
and poise our pens. 

But this time we all found on our return 
that, as of September first, the loved con- 
cerns of peace, and the items of domestic 
news, had been crowded from the front 
pages of our consciousness by the end of the 
twenty-five years’ armed truce. No matter 
who stays out of the war or who goes in, we 
feel in our bones that changes are coming; 
changes, in America, chiefly of organiza- 
tion and orientation, changes of value both 
moral and material. 

Few organizations in our field have as 
clear-cut a set of values as the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. We are 
openly committed to a policy of conservation 
of living resources and protection of the 
rights of wildlife. This is not the arbitrary 
decision of the officers of your Association, 
but the collective will of the members them- 
selves, as a great group of thoughtful and 
knowledgeable citizens. 

We intend to carry on for you every one 
of our major activities—sanctuaries, special 
defense ‘of persecuted species, junior and 
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adult educational work, watching legisla- 
tion affecting wildlife, and all the rest of the 
program which you support. We count 
upon that support of yours; we count upon 
our members to keep, even in these times of 
conflict abroad and high tension at home, 
the ends of the Association clearly in view. 
Our values must remain unchanged even in 
the face of human troubles—such moral 
values as the spirit of wildlife protection, 
such material values as the actual work of 
our wardens (your wardens, really) and our 
scientific reconnaissances. 

Out of the Director's mailbag, then, the 
following items of news afield are flashed to 
you by relay, in the certainty that it still 
matters what becomes of Roseate Spoonbills 
and Royal Terns, and that Audubon vigil- 
ance must nowhere be relaxed. 


About-Face on the Glades 

C WAS a complete change of heart that 

your Executive Director was delighted to 
encounter in Florida when he made his way, 
at the end of July, through the saw grass 
and ‘gators to the hearing called at Clewis- 
ton, on the south shore of Okeechobee, by 
U.S. Army Engineers. A decade ago Florida 
was spending its public moneys on vast 
drainage projects, with visionary schemes 
of turning the Everglades into dry land, all 
of it with a high-sounding future in citrus 
and real estate. 

But the Everglades fires of last winter 
gave Florida a big scare. Drainage had 
turned the glades into a desert, a tinder box 
in the dry season, a worthless waste in sum- 
mer, on which the rains fell without doing 
any lasting good. The oranges and home- 
steading old folks did not come, and the 
water birds went. But there are no vacuums 
in Nature, and when the fresh water was 
drained out of the glades, the porous struc- 
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ture tended to draw up brackish water. 
When the hotel and civic interests of the 
east Coast resorts began to get brine in their 
water systems, they knew it was time to 
reverse the mistakes of the past. The agri- 
culture and real estate developments already 
in existence were now at stake; no thought 
now of the boom expansion of the Coolidge 
days 

This Association not only could have 
indicated to the proponents of drainage what 
would happen, but it did, and spread its 
opinion far and wide in the Florida press, in 
the interests of all south Floridians, as well 
as ours. It emphasized its views again, at 
this ostensible hearing upon the proposed 
deepening of the channel from Stuart on the 
east coast through Lake Okeechobee to 
Fort Myers on the Gulf; the hearing practi- 
cally developed into a broad-scale discussion 
of the importance, not of deepening any 
channels and so increasing the outflow of 
fresh glade waters, but the maintenance of a 
sustained minimum water table throughout 
south Florida! 

This time there was apparent unanimity 
of opinion among all interests on that funda- 
mental objective. Your Director stressed the 
point that Florida, at the earliest moment, 
should complete the setting up of an effective 
local organization to coGperate in the con- 
servation of the fresh-water resources of the 
southern half of the state; one with which 
Federal and other agencies could work with 
assurance. All that in their own interests. 

As for ours—it was good fortune from the 
skies that in June and July a good rainfall 
had descended on the glades. Late in July 
the most important congregating spots of 
the great water birds were well supplied 
with water. After all, ic should not really 
be difficult to keep water on the glades, even 
in cycles of drought such as those experi- 
enced in the last few years. Florida has from 
40 to 60 inches of rainfall annually, and so 
little elevation that natural drainage is very 
slight. It took millions of dollars and an 
immense amount of misplaced zeal to upset 
natural conditions and breach the great 
natural reservoir. What is needed is little 
more than a halt to the mischief, plus the 
setup of legal and civic and scientific ma- 
chinery for creating a liquid savings that 
will stand the drain of a drought cycle. 
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The only question seems to be whethe: 
this machinery will be in place in time. ‘In 
time’ might mean as early as the spring of 
1940, when the winter dry season may po: 
sibly become a drought—which means 3 
rout for wildlife. The coastal communities, 
such as Miami, are now so thoroughly 
alarmed that they are putting up half of the 
$300,000 that is to finance a two-year stud) 
by the National Resources Planning Board. 
We have faith in the board, and faith in the 
good sense of an aroused Florida. But 
schemes for deepening existing canals must 
not go through before the friends of the 
birds have had a chance to tell what will 
happen to our sanctuaries and the lives they 
protect, if Florida goes a drop drier. 


Wardens Patrol Florida for Cranes 
and Ibises 


ULY and August are usually tranquil 

months in Florida, passing under the 
zodiacal sign of the mosquito. Still, four 
wardens were active in the field, and thanks 
to the new screening on the Audubon, flag- 
ship of our Association fleet, none of them 
was eaten alive. Two of the wardens were 
guarding the coastal roosts between Fort 
Myers and Cape Sable, down on Florida's 
shell-strewn west coast. Another was on 
duty at Key West, once a hotbed of bird-law 
violators, now rapidly becoming conserva- 
tion-conscious under Association influence 
And a fourth man was stationed inland on 
the Kissimmee Prairie, where Warden 
Marvin Chandler also patrols that gigantic 
bird bath, Lake Okeechobee. He had plenty 
to keep him busy with large roosts of Florida 
Cranes, Ibises, Herons, newly fledged Limp- 
kins, Caracaras, and Burrowing Owls. On 
July 25 he found a dead Caracara and one 
American Egret, evidently shot from the 
highway, and is staying on the trail of a 
notorious violator in that region. The best 
news from the prairie is that 700 Florida 
Cranes were reported roosting, and young 
birds of the year were daily joining the adults 
at the roosts. In spite of the spring drought, 
there was enough water on the prairie dur- 
ing the summer to bring the Cranes through 
in good shape. 

The west coast outfit—Warden Ray Barnes 
and his faithful side-kick ‘Dollar Bull’ 
Brown—based mainly in the vicinity of 
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Buzzard Key and Duck Rock (a mangrove 
island without a rock on it). But they 
made constant patrols as far north as Useppa 
sland and south, past Sanibel, all the way 
to Shark River and the Capes. 

Duck Rock boasted 8000 ‘White Curlews,’ 
or Ibises, and looked to Warden Barnes like 
a snow-capped mountain. Yet there were 
10,000 using Buzzard Key. Nobody, says 
Barnes, molested them, because not the 
scaliest old conch in Florida cared to brave 
the mosquitoes at the end of summer. 


Take Your Last Look 


Lene the Santee Dam (which we have 
constantly opposed) is finished, the 
waters will begin to back up into the 
magnificent primeval forest above it. Then 
a stand of timber that has been famous since 
Crevecoeur wrote of it, Audubon visited it, 
Alexander Garden botanized it, must either 
be cut over before being drowned, or simply 
drowned. In any case, ‘this is the last, this 
is the last,’’ and so your Sanctuary Director, 
Robert P. Allen, spent two weeks in South 
Carolina with John O'Reilly of the New 
York Herald Tribune gathering the facts 
about the useless and destructive Santee- 
Cooper Hydro-Electric and Navigation 
Project. Four days were devoted to a jour- 
ney, made in a cypress dugout, of more than 
a hundred miles down the Santee, midst 
magnificent cypress, gum, and black oak 
forest, obtaining notes that will become 
historical documents in one more case of 
stupid waste and irretrievable extinction. 


Good News on an East Wind 


O SECTION of the country is more con- 

servation conscious or more conscien- 
tious in its dealings with the birds than New 
England. ‘Down East’ has long since ceased 
to need as great a number of sanctuaries as 
many other sections of the country, but still 
we maintain three on the stern and rock- 
bound coast. They are the Todd Wildlife 
Sanctuary where the Audubon Nature Camp 
pitches every year; and Little Green Island, 
which is reached in an all-day boat excursion 
from the camp, where Black-backed Gulls 
nested this year for the first time, and where 
Petrels have come in out of midocean to nest 
from time immemorial; and, finally, Little 


Duck Island. At this last, Warden Darrell 
Mann keeps an eye on the safety of Leach's 
Petrels (made immortal in one of the most 
spirited and marvelous pictures Audubon 
ever painted) as well as Guillemots, those 
‘Sea Doves’ as they look in flight, and Great 
Black-backed Gulls and the common garden 
Herring Gull. Banding Gulls is one of 
Warden Mann's specialties and for the second 
year in succession he has banded young 
Herring Gulls with colored celluloid rings, 
thus identifying them, wherever they may 
wander, as children of Little Duck Island. 

All the Audubon sanctuaries of New Eng- 
land are on the Maine coast. But we have 
friends elsewhere in the pie belt. Wilfred 
(Bill) O'Brien, of Noank, Conn., a former 
Audubon warden, continues to report on the 
Tern colonies in his vicinity, and this sum- 
mer discovered a new Herring Gull colony 
on Fisher's Island. This is another link in 
the chain of evidence that harbor Gulls are 
extending their nesting area in Long Island 
Sound. 


Royal Terns Make Gallant Comeback 
at Virginia Sanctuary 


| grweverigl five million people have seen 
the birds of Cobb's Island, Va. At least 
they have seen the beautiful habitat group 
of bird life at Cobb’s Island at the American 
Museum of Natural History. The work of 
Dr. Frank M. Chapman, founder of Birp- 
Lore, this habitat group was an invention 
of his own; it constituted a startling innova- 
tion at the time it was made, and by the 
signs of those times, it was likely to embalm 
the memory of a unique spot whose exqui- 
site bird life was being destroyed in reckless 
greed. All up and down Fifth Avenue of 
those times, the wings of Royal and Roseate 
Terns rode on ladies’ hats. No law protected 
them, and no mere law on the statute books 
seemed likely to hold back the feather 
hunters. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies is happy to think that through the 
efforts of the friends of birds within and out- 
side the Association, Cobb's Island is today 
one of the best-guarded sanctuaries in the 
world. Northeast of the great Currituck 
Duck country of North Carolina and of the 
Great Dismal Swamp, Cobb’s Island is a 
strange and fascinating world in itself, half 
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sea, half dune, sometimes swept by the 
notorious gales of the Virginia Capes, or, 
again, a tranquil world all of blue and gold, 
haunted with the thunder of the dead swell 
and the crying of many of our fairest and 
wildest oceanic birds. Here they came to 
nest, and here the feather hunters did their 
bloodiest work. 

The sanctuary is now one of the old stand- 
bys of your Association. But proclamation 
of sanctuary does not always induce fright- 
ened birds to return to a spot where their 
kind has been massacred, and it is only this 
year that we can report, through Warden 
Milton Doughty, that a real colony of Royal 
Terns, the first large nesting of this species on 
the Virginia coast since the report of Robert 
Ridgway in the 1880's, has been discovered. 
Approximately 100 young Royal Terns were 
successfully hatched this season at Cobb’s 
Island, the northernmost breeding colony in 
existence. 

Simultaneously comes grand news of the 
reéstablishment of the first sizeable colony 
of Roseate Terns in the Long Island Sound 
region since 1888. Our good friend Dr. 
Edson Heck discovered a large colony, the 
exact location of which is not being re- 
vealed, in view of the recollection, still vivid 
in the minds of all friends of birds, when 
feather hunters annihilated a colony of 1000 
of these exquisite birds in Block Island 
Sound. We are starting inquiries to find out 
just what special protection will be needed 
for the gallant new colony, and when we 
know, rely upon it, we shall extend it in the 
name of all our members. 


Save the Roseate Spoonbills 


OUR Sanctuary Director, Robert P. 

Allen, is leaving for the sanctuaries, 
taking his whole family in car and trailer fora 
nine-months’ survey in the South. He won't 
see New York again until July of 1940. The 
object of his long swing through the coastal 
sanctuaries is primarily an intensive study 
of the life of the Roseate Spoonbill. The 
whole program of its restoration as an abun- 
dant breeding bird (after its persecution and 
the near-tragedy of its extinction) may well 
rest upon obtaining knowledge of certain of 
its habits. Precisely on these critical points 
there is at present no available information. 
Nothing but the most careful work of a 


trained specialist, with time and backing 
for an investigation of the whole matter of 
food relations, choice of nesting sites, wan- 
derings, reactions to excessive high and low 
temperatures and precipitations, will suffice. 
So your Association is detailing one of its 
most gifted and invaluable men to base at 
the known and guarded Roseate Spoonbill 
rookeries. 

Our warden, Ray Barnes, down on the 
lower Florida west coast is keeping right on 
the trail of the ‘Pink Curlew’ or Roseate 
Spoonbill. He has found several groups, 
totaling about 300 individuals, which are 
showing a gratifying disposition to feed at 
traditional spots. Once they become fright- 
ened or begin to wander erratically, the best 
of wardens may lose sight of them for weeks 
or months and have to go nosing and put- 
putting up any and all of Florida's hundreds 
of miles of waterways. The fact Mr. Allen 
hopes to establish is whether all these 
Florida ‘Pinks’ are permanent residents of 
the state, or whether some of them compli- 
cate the situation by nesting in the West 
Indies, Mexico, or Central America. Like so 
many of the great water birds, ‘Pinks’ are 
given to post-nuptial wanderings of an 
unpredictable sort, and this, too, makes it 
harder to extend them the hospitality of the 
Audubon Association. More—some of the 
late summer Florida Spoonbills may be idle 
wanderers from Texas after the nesting sea- 
son. If this is so, it may mean that we 
are in danger of overestimating the number 
of Spoonbills left in the United States, by 
counting some of them twice. Your Direc- 
tor, at any rate, is convinced that though 
there is every reason to hope for an increase 
in ‘Pinks,’ it is too soon yet to feel any 
roseate optimism or relax the constant 
vigilance with which we are anxiously fol- 
lowing one of the rarest and certainly the 
most strangely lovely of all our persecuted 
species. 

Camp Influence Spreads 
HE Audubon Nature Camp on the 
Maine coast closed its fourth successful 
season as August ended. In four summers 
781 different persons from 34 states and four 
provinces of Canada have spent 899 two- 
week enrollment periods at the camp They 
have returned to spread in their home com- 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
Due at least in part to persecution at fish hatcheries, the Osprey has declined 75 per cent 
in numbers during the last fifteen years along its inland migration route 
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munities, where they are leaders in nature 
education, the influence of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, and, be- 
yond that, the spirit of sound field science 
and the understanding love of nature that 
cannot be escaped at the camp. 

The census of the enrollees is now in, and 
shows that of the 781 no less than 435 are 
superintendents or principals or teachers in 
colleges and schools. The remainder are 
engaged in such miscellaneous occupations 
as the profession of librarian, Scout leader, 
camp counselor, and museum assistant. 
There were, besides, 88 young people in their 
student years. 

Naturally, the northeastern states have 
preponderated in the geographic picture. 
We have entertained 205 citizens of New 
York State, 97 from Massachusetts, 87 from 
Pennsylvania, 80 from New Jersey, 56 from 
Ohio, and 44 from Maine, while Con- 
necticut accounted for 35. But there has been 
a goodly sprinkling from Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Iowa, and 
from California and Texas a number that 
would be surprising if those states were 
not notoriously conscious of their rich bird 
life. 


Fishermen Against Birds 


ISHERMEN have had it in for fish- 
eating birds from time immemorial. In 
the campaign to stop bounties on the na- 
tional bird, this Association has encountered 
determined resistance from the salmon inter- 
ests in Alaska, who claim that the bald- 
headed Eagle is an incorrigible and serious 
salmon fisherman. Kingfishers have been 
accused, from the time of the pioneers, of 
fishing out good trout streams, and Cormo- 
rants, certain Ducks, and Gannets, and in- 
deed the whole list of piscivorous aves, have 
long been on the Waltonians’ black list. 
There isn't a question that fish-eating 
birds eat fish. There isn’t a doubt in a fisher- 
man’s mind that they are spoil-sports and 
economic liabilities; nor in the minds of 
Association members that they are valuable, 
interesting, and even beautiful species. 
When guns begin to pop, it’s time to call a 
conference, to stop armed conflict. 
The biggest trouble occurs at fish hatch- 
eries where, naturally, fish-eating birds con- 
gregate from miles around. Most of the 


hatcheries are Federal and state sponsored, 
and the barrage against Herons and King- 
fishers and Ospreys is laid down under 
government permission. But even at private 
hatcheries it is difficult to deal with the 
natural efforts of the owners to protect their 
finny investments. 

The Association's field work on killing of 
piscivorous birds involved a survey of fish 
hatcheries all through the northeastern 
states. Practically every government and 
private hatchery received a visit—206 
establishments in all. 

Except at a few ponds, the killing of birds 
was freely admitted, and the results are in 
some cases almost unbelievable. One hatch- 
eryman reports 135 Great Blue Herons killed 
in a single year, another 300 Kingfishers. A 
single hatchery accounted for the deaths of 
between 500 and 1000 birds annually. Of 
all the sufferers, the grand old Osprey ap- 
pears to be the greatest. When one hatchery 
reports having killed as high as 16 Ospreys 
a day, it is not surprising that this stately 
creature has declined 75 per cent in numbers 
in the last fifteen years along its inland 
migration route. 

The answer, of course, is screened ponds 
and raceways. This is the procedure that the 
Association has been advocating all along. 
Screening with chicken wire or parallel 
single strands of galvanized iron wire was 
found to be entirely practicable for all but 
a very few of the fish-rearing ponds now in 
use. In the hatcheries where such screening 
has been installed it has, of course, not been 
necessary to kill a single bird. More, the 
saving in fish, in time of men waiting to 
shoot the birds, and in costs of ammunition 
and guns, have amounted in most cases to 
enough more than the maintenance and 
depreciation on screening to justify the 
investment as a distinct economy. 


Splendid Bird Movies to Be Seen 


} ie always a pleasure for the New York 
offices of the Association when one of 
our field men comes in to Audubon House. 
This fall we are to have Alex Sprunt, Jr., 
Supervisor of Southern Sanctuaries, veteran 
warden-ornithologist, and old hand at the 
whole game. He will be taking care of 
Sanctuary Department correspondence from 
mid-October until Christmas, and during 
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GREAT HORNED OWL WITH YOUNG RAT. This photograph, taken by Bert Popowski 
near Aberdeen, S. D., won first prize in the Audubon Wildlife Photography Contest 
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that time he will be available to lecture as a 
representative of the Association, to affili- 
ated groups, member clubs, garden, conserva- 
tion, and civic clubs, and science and nature 
classes generally. With colored lantern- 
slide and motion-picture illustrations of the 
most sheerly gorgeous bird life in the coun- 
try, Mr. Sprunt is a lecturer of many a pic- 
turesque and thrilling anecdote in the great 
story of guarding the sanctuaries that we 
support. A wilderness of wings over Lake 
Okeechobee, slow-motion effects for study 
of bird flight, nesting, flocking, and court- 
ship scenes in the lives of Egrets, Roseate 
Spoonbills, Ibises, Herons, Ospreys, exqui- 
site shots of Owls, Limpkins, rare Caracaras 
and Cranes of the Kissimmee Prairie, bird 
life on the Florida glades and keys, the Texas 
lagoons and dunes, will make up a repertoire 
of pictures and talks unsurpassed in the his- 
tory of the Association. 


Audubon Members to Tour Southern 
Sanctuaries 


S SOON as the active tourist season in 

Florida begins, about February of 1940, 
Mr. Sprunt will base for some two months 
at Okeechobee City and from that point will 
personally conduct organized groups of 
visitors to the Kissimmee Prairie and Okee- 
chobee Lake sanctua ies of the Association. 
This service is inaugurated especially for 
those who have long desired to visit the 
Audubon sanctuaries. But only those who 
have made arrangements through Audubon 
House will be permitted to participate in 
Mr. Sprunt’s tours. Full details will be 
made public at the Annual Convention in 
October, and in the December Birp-Lore. 


Our Readers Win Prizes 


NN THE back cover of the last issue of 

Birp-Lore was announced the Audu- 
bon Wildlife Photography Contest, closing 
September 1. With this issue we are happy 
to announce that among the many tempting 
subjects, our judges, Gordon Aymar, the 
well-known photographer and author of 
‘Bird Flight’; Edwin Way Teale, the pho- 
tographer and author of ‘Grassroot Jungles’ 
and “The Boys’ Book of Insects’; and our 
own Allan D. Cruickshank, Association 


photographer, have selected the winners. 
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First we hold up the mit of Bert Popowski, 
1123 East 13th Street, Des Moines, Iowa, for 
his picture ‘Great Horned Owl with Young 
Rat.’ Second prize goes to ‘Aérial Battle’ 
(Hummingbird chasing a bee) by Frank 
Pagan, Wellsboro, Pa. And for third prize 
we present you Benjamin Hiatt of 2 Halleck 
Street, Newark, N. J., for his ‘Least Bittern, 
Freezing.’ Fourth prize went to D. R. 
Pratt, who turned in his picture of an Owl's 
face at a hole in a tree, ‘Owl—Orus,’ from 
his home at 1309 Oxford Ave., N. W., 
Canton, Ohio, while the fifth award went 
to a shot titled ‘Concentration’ (Snowy 
Egret), taken by N. J. McDonald, 8341 
Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Honorable mention was awarded the next 
five best entries, as follows: ‘Mother and 
Son’ (Great Horned Owl and young) by 
Bert Popowski; ‘Wren at Gourd’ by Esther 
Heacock; ‘Fish’s View’ (Osprey in flight) 
by John Chadwick; ‘Brown Creeper’ by 
Lawrence Hiett; and ‘Regal Gannet’ by 
John J. Elliott. 

The purpose of this contest was to stimu- 
late skilful technique and discretion in the 
taking of wildlife photographs and to obtain 
for reproduction in Birp-Lore some of the 
best wildlife photographs of the year. Cash 
awards totaled $40, and the high-points of 
the contest rules were that the subject must 
be a live wild animal, outside zoo or circus, 
and that the picture should become the 
property of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. Contestants had to 
reside in the United States or Canada, the 
picture must not have been printed before, 
and employees of this Association were not 
eligible. 

We expect to repeat this contest, in view 
of the gratifying results. Announcement 
of the dates and rules are printed on the back 
cover of this issue of Birp-Lore. 


Nice Treat for the Youngsters 


i Gee Association is proud to announce 
that their new director of the Junior 
Audubon Clubs will be Miss Dorothy Treat, 
whose work with young people and nature 
instructors at the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History has been outstanding for the 
past several years. 

While in Cleveland she was responsible 
for the program of nature trails for both 
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Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls in her posi- 
tion in the Department of Education at the 
museum. While connected with that active 
museum for 15 years, she has also instructed 
in summer training courses in nature study 
for leaders of Camp Fire Girls and Girl 
Scouts, and during the seasons of 1936 and 
1937 she was with us as instructor in nature 
activities at the Audubon Nature Camp in 
Maine. Her training and experience have 
been unusually thorough and wide. A 
graduate of Oberlin College, she holds an 
M.A. degree from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity where, during this past year, she has 
been giving courses in methods of nature 
study in the School of Applied Social 
Science. She studied at the famous Woods 
Hole Marine Biological Laboratory whose 
high traditions stem from the very influence 
of Agassiz himself. Her fresh-water experi- 
ence as a biologist was gained at the Ohio 
State Biological Laboratory on Lake Erie. 
Another interesting summer was spent in 
making an ecological tour through the 
western states, under the leadership of Dr. 
Lynds Jones. Then, to complete her ex- 
perience with a taste of alpine nature, she 
worked at the Science Lodge of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado at Boulder. 

We have seldom seen anyone enter into 
Audubon service with the wealth of directly 
applicable experience combined with the 
fresh enthusiasm shown by Miss Treat. Her 
duties embrace the promotion of enrollment 
in Junior Audubon Clubs—a task that is 
never complete and can never be allowed to 
flag—and the editing of News on the Wing, 
the special bulletin of Junior Club and bird 
news that goes to all our young supporters 
with their membership, and keeps alive their 
interest and current information. 

Miss Treat replaces Miss Patricia Hahn, 
the founder of News on the Wing. Miss Hahn, 
after invaluable services, has accepted an 
invitation to act as director for the Froebel 
League School for the training of kinder- 
garten teachers. Our very warmest best 
wishes follow her into her new and impor- 
tant position where every honor and success 
undoubtedly await her. 
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Rolling Down to Rio 

HAT becomes of our far-migratory 

birds? Our Plovers and Tanagers, 
Orioles and Swallows, Yellow-legs and 
Curlews? Everybody in the seventh grade 
knows, or should know, that most of them 
go all the way to South America. But what 
happens to them after they get there, in 
winter quarters in the jungles of Minas 
Garaes and on the pampas of Patagonia? 
Most of us have heard little about it, since 
we read our W. H. Hudson. But Hudson left 
Argentina in 1869, and even before he went 
he had seen sweeping and sad changes cross 
the face of the pampas. Obviously the cause 
of bird protection in North America is 
not exclusively a North American problem, 
any more than the life histories of our birds 
can be completed without a knowledge of 
their behavior and food relations at the 
antipodes. 

With war in Europe, the democracies of 
the western hemisphere are looking more and 
more toward closer relations with each 
other. So that it is quite natural that that 
veteran conservationist and friend of birds, 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president-emeritus 
of this Association, and active chairman of 
the Pan-American section of the Inter- 
national Committee for Bird Protection, 
should have sailed, September 8, on the 
SS. Argentina from New York, with a first 
stop at Rio de Janeiro. Armed with cre- 
dentials and letters from our State Depart- 
ment and the Pan-American Union, National 
Park Service, American Museum of Natural 
History and the Smithsonian, Dr. Pearson 
hopes to visit all ten of the South American 
republics and to make a good-will tour in 
the cause of science and bird protection. 

The first object of the trip will be to 
learn precisely what is happening to our 
migrants in equatorial regions and points 
south. Dr. Pearson will also gather in- 
formation on what these countries are doing 
in the way of establishing national parks 
and wildlife reserves. And of course he 
wishes, through contact, to win for our 
birds the coéperation of officials and scien- 
tists, throughout South America. 
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First, good Peter Quince, say what the play treats on; then read the names of the actors, and so 
grow to a point.—(SuaxesprarE: ‘A MipsumMer Nicut’s Dream.’) 


BBs first literary opus up for discussion 
this month is entitled ‘Life Histories of 
North American Woodpeckers,’ by Arthur 
Cleveland Bent, being a paper-bound volume 
otherwise identified as United States Na- 
tional Museum Bulletin 174 and, in reality, 
the twelfth in a series of bulletins of the 
aforesaid United States National Museum 
on the life histories of North American 
birds. It covers sixty-four species or sub- 
species of the order Piciformes found in 
North America and runs to 334 pages with 
photographic illustrations, a bibliography, 
and an index. It can be had for the price of 
50 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

To a somewhat abashed reviewer, it seems 
like the last word on North American 
Woodpeckers. The esteemed author, known 
and duly appreciated for his work of a 
similar kind on previous bulletins in this 
series, writes, in an introduction, that he 
received some help here and there from local 
authorities and specialists in the lives and 
habits of certain species, but the greater part 
of the work is his own. In attempting to 
estimate its true worth this reviewer, like 
most Woodpeckers, is up a tree. It is too 
wide and too deep—and too long!—for a 
reader to judge in one or a dozen sittings. 

It's a book to put away—and remember. 
It has everything in it concerning which a 
student of Woodpeckers might be curious: 
the size, the markings, the seasonal plu- 
mages, migrations (if any), food supply, 


courtship, eggs, nesting, voice, general 
habits and, in many cases, particular pecu- 
liarities. Readers in any part of North 
America will take great delight in perusing 
some parts of this work, whatever part 
refers to the resident or visiting species of 
Woodpecker in that section of the country. 
But, as a whole, the volume will have to 
stand by itself as a reference work for those 
interested in the order Piciformes. And 
there, if this reviewer is any judge, it will 
stand as a standard for some time to come. 


HE next volume that arrived for inspec- 

tion was entitled ‘Quantitative Zoélogy’ 
by George Gaylord Simpson, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Curator of Vertebrate Palaeontology 
at the American Museum of Natural History, 
and Anne Roe, Ph.D., not otherwise identi- 
fied on the title page, at least. The sub- 
title, which will just give the reader a hint, 
is ‘Numerical Concepts and Methods in the 
Study of Recent and Fossil Animals.’ It’s 
published by the McGraw-Hill Co. of New 
York and the price is $4.00. It contains 414 
pages, including an index, a glossary (praise 
be!), and a bibliography. 

Frankly, the book knocked this inexpert 
reviewer for a loop and left him in a daze. 
The mild opening warning is: 

When a zodlogist sets out to describe or discuss any 


animals, he almost inevitably finds that he is using 
some numbers. 
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Down the page further the authors really 
get going and produce the following: 


Numbers are of several different sorts, not always 
clearly distinguished, and each sort has its own mean- 
ing and properties. When it is said that a bird lays 
clutches of 4 eggs each, that its eggs are 4 centimeters 
long, and that the bird was observed to leave its nest 
4 times in one day, the number 4 is being used in three 
quite different and not interchangeable ways. These 
illustrate the three fundamental types of numerical 
data in zodlogy. In the first instance, the figure 4 isa 
count of discrete objects; it means there were 4 such 
objects, no more and no less, in the unit of observa- 
tion (the clutch). Fractions and indeterminate num- 
bers do not exist in such observations. In saying that 
any given object is 4 centimeters long, on the con- 
trary, a measurement and not a count is given. It 
does not mean that the length is exactly 4 centimeters 
or that the only adjacent possibilities are that it 
might be 3 or 5 centimeters in length, but only that 
the length is nearer to 4 than to 3 or to 5, that it is 
greater than 3.5 and less than 4.5, without specifying 
just where in that range the absolute measurement 
lies. Such numbers may be fractional, in practice 
almost invariably are so if the observation is closely 
accurate, and often they are practically or really 
indeterminate. This is a continuous, infinite series of 
possibilities, and the figure given merely limits the 
observation to a particular part of the series. In the 
final instance the number 4 is again a count and again 
means exactly 4 with the only adjacent possibilities 
3 or 5; yet it is essentially different from the first use 
of the figure. It is a count not of concrete, discrete 
objects but of the number of times that something 
occurred, a frequency. 


Gentlemen of the jury, that seems like 
pretty heavy firing at a poor bird that com- 
mitted no other offense than to lay 4 (count 
‘em!) eggs of 4 centimeters’ length and in- 
cautiously leaves the nest 4 times in one day. 
This overwhelmed reviewer wishes the 
confounded bird had stayed on the nest, thus 
hiding the whole mystery from sight. 

But, staggering ahead, the dazed reviewer 
ran into this further down the page: 

Such variables as cannot be reduced to numerical 
expression are attributes. Variables that can be 
expressed as counts or measurements, and hence in 
numbers, are given the special name ‘variate,’ a term 
that, in numerical zodlogy, and in the pages of this 
book, has this special meaning, not being synonymous 
with ‘variable’ but designating a special kind of 
variable. Since the number of times that a thing 
occurs is a numerical observation, whether the thing 
itself is an attribute or a variate, any sort of zodlogical 
variable can give rise to numerical data; and these 
observations are called ‘frequencies,’ also here used 
in this special sense rather than in its nearly synony- 
mous but broader colloquial meaning. 


It must be evident by this time that 
‘Quantitative Zodlogy’ is not a book from 
which a reader could learn how many 
animals are in the city zoo or how many 
bison can be put in a ten-acre enclosure 
without damage to their health. But once 
more into the breach, my friends! 
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Dental, vertebral, and phalangeal formulas oft 
characterize super-specific categories and usually ae 
of obvious significance. Cuspule or striation coun 
on mammal teeth, fin-ray counts on fishes, feather or 
egg counts for birds, blood-corpuscle counts for any 
vertebrate, and many others are commonly high'y 
variable and demanding some formal analysis for 
their successful interpretation. 


77) 


Thus does the quantitative zodlogist 
warble his native wood-notes wild. It may 
be wonderful melody for some mammalian 
vertebrates of discrete count who, by formal 
analysis, can bring it to successful interpre- 
tation, but it has not the lyric lilt to make 
this reviewer cry out: “Hark! Ah, the 
Nightingale!"" What the remainder of the 
book contains this reviewer never will 
know except that a frightened swift glance 
at some later pages showed awesome equa- 
tions with Greek and Arabic symbols in 
algebraic form and graphs and charts and 
maybe a migrating abscissa in fall plumage, 
all of it sweetened with a dash of logarithms. 
If that’s a reader's dish, this is his piéce de 
résistance. But it must be caviar to the 
general. 

Whether, in its own field, this is a good 
book or not, this reviewer has plainly re- 
vealed himself as incompetent to judge. It 
must have involved an enormous amount of 
work, not to mention the concentrated 
cerebrating that went into the production 
of so many astounding paragraphs. But 
certainly the authors didn't go to all that 
labor for no good purpose. It surely was 
well mearit. By those who know something 
of the subject, probably it will be well 
received and possibly with loud and merited 
applause. But this reviewer, rather than 
read it through, would prefer to undergo a 
severe case of rigor mortis. 
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_ clap hands! Here's something easier 
on the eyes. It’s ‘Real Boys and Girls 
Go Birding’ by Jack Van Coevering, 151 
pages, profusely illustrated with field photo 
graphs, published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
and priced at $2.00. The title is ghastly but 
the text and illustrations are entertaining 
It’s a book primarily for young folk but it 
will be a help to the older ones who need 
some simple instructions or revelations ir 
bird study in the field. It’s a story of field 
trips with eager young friends and the book 
is full of their chipper chatter and quaint 


queries. If it runs a little bit to the childish 

ide at times, that’s all right because it 
belongs in the junior section of the library. 
But the photographs of nests, nestlings, 
young birds growing up and adults on the 
wing are, in general, very good and will be 
appreciated by old as well as young and by 
veteran bird students as well as beginners. 
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OW, gentle reader, hold your hat, 

we're going around a curve! Behold 
‘The Beeps,’ by Virginia Holton, 192 pages, 
illustrated with photographs, John Day Co., 
price $2.50. This is a story of a family of 
European Tree Sparrows (Passer montanus 
montanus Linn.), dubbed ‘The Beeps’ by 
their biographer, Mrs. Holton. It seems 
that in 1870 European Tree Sparrows were 
turned loose around St. Louis, Mo.,and have 
become established in that general area. 

The story of ‘The Beeps,’ as told with 
apparently deep affection by their biog- 
rapher, is that Beep Senior, as a youngster, 
made the acquaintance of the author in 
Kansas City, brought a wife and family 
later to join the circle—and, from that point 
on, the story, though written in simple 
words, baffles this reviewer to describe it 
for one reader, not to mention mixed 
company. 

The tale is—making a wild stab at it— 
that the Beeps went wherever the author 
and her husband went, and the author and 
her husband went from Kansas City to New 
York and back again by car, to San Fran- 
cisco by train, to Hawaii, China, the 
Philippine Islands by boat and back again 
to San Francisco and on to New York, and 
with an occasional falling-off of one of the 
younger generation, the Beeps made the 
whole journey. Not caged. Flying free. 
No hand ever was laid on the Beeps. They 
never were even fed by hand. But they knew 
their friends and stuck to them by land and 
sea, half way around the earth and back. 
Just recently, too. The dates are set down 
and letters and photographs have been 
included in case there may be some profes- 
sional ornithologists, with whom the author 
confesses she does not always see eye-to-eye, 
who might be skeptical. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HE next literary exhibit is ‘Animal 

Outlaws,’ written and published by 
Gid Graham, Collinsville, Okla., this being 
the Second Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 
How it differs from the First Edition, this 
reviewer is unable to say. It runs to 256 
pages, profusely illustrated with pretty good 
photographs of mountain lions, gray wolves, 
grizzlies, Texas steers, bucking broncos, dogs 
and other animals mentioned therein, some 
pictures from the field, and others palpably 
from more comfortable quarters in a zoo or 
animal compound. The author is a veteran 
plainsman of Cherokee extraction, a maga- 
zine writer, and served eight years in the 
Oklahoma Senate. These are short stories 
of the lives and fights of the hunted and 
trapped, tales of the cunning and courage of 
horses and dogs, and lectures about the 
wasting of our natural resources, animal, 
vegetable and mineral in the wide open 
spaces. The literary quality is not too high 
but the old gentleman had his heart in what 
he was writing and it shows through the 
printed page. Boys would enjoy the stories 
of the horse-wrangling and the dog-and- 
wolf fights and all the rest, but then boys 
wouldn't understand why the author wants 
everybody to join hands and put a stop to 
such blood-stirring proceedings. 
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EXT is the ‘Field Book of Animals in 

Winter’ by Ann H. Morgan, 527 com- 
pact pages, illustrated, put out by G. P. 
Putnam's Son, thoroughly indexed and 
priced at $3.50. ‘Animals,’ in this case, 
seem to include everything not vegetable or 
mineral and the reader will find out all 
about the winter habits and haunts of fresh- 
water sponges, flatworms, leeches, rotifers, 
crustaceans, insects and birds, as well as the 
common or garden variety of ‘animal,’ the 
mammals at large. It looks like a good 
guide book in which to look up things on a 
winter's day. 

a ae 


That’s the lot for the month. In some 
respects, it seems like just a little too much 
—at least, it was for this baffled and retiring 
reviewer. 


For the convenience of our readers, all of the books listed above, with the exception of State and 
Federal publications, may be purchased from the Service Department of the AuDUBON AssOcIATION. 
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LUDLOW GRISCOM 


HIS first attempt at a summary 

can include only such generaliz- 
.ons of wider interest as can be 
gleaned from the eleven season re- 
ports before me. Ideally speaking, 
any such summary, to prove intrin- 
sically worth while, should cover 
every major section of the country. 
Notably lacking representation are 
the southern Atlantic seaboard, the 
Pacific northwest, and the water- 
bird breeding areas in the northern 
Great Plains and Rocky Mountain 
districts. 

The present writer must also de- 
pend upon the ‘Season’ editors for 
co6peration in covering topics of 
more than local interest, though he 
does not for a moment imply that 
purely local topics should not be 
properly covered, just as much as in 
the past. The present period may be 
taken to illustrate the type of in- 
formation needed. Over the whole 


*We believe that the many interesting observa- 
tions contained in ‘The Season’ reports will be 
brought to the attention of considerably more 
Birp-Lore readers by this method of incor- 
porating a ‘Season Summary in the body of the 
magazine and the individual reports in a 
supplement, consecutive copies of which can be 
easily bound together. Beginning with this 
number, Mr. Ludlow Griscom, Editor of the 
Boston Region, has kindly consented to prepare 
such high-light summaries of ‘The Season.’ 
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A SUMMARY* 


By 


of the United States, the following 
headings will obviously apply to 
some or most of the regional re- 
ports for the period June 15 to 
August 15: (1) climatic effects, if 
any, favorable or unfavorable to 
birds; (2) general success of the 
breeding season; (3) notes on the 
success or failure of those birds that 
are the subject of nation-wide con- 
servation and protection; (4) the 
first half of the shore-bird migra- 
tion; (5) the northward movement 
of southern Herons. 

In the northeastern states severe 
drought conditions are reported 
south to Philadelphia, but mitigated 
by abundant spring rains, and ap- 
parently there were no ensuing ill 
effects on birds. Southern Texas 
reports an essentially similar state 
of affairs. In California, however, 
the low rainfall last winter, com- 
bined with the usual spring and 
summer drought, had marked effects 
on the bird life, which Dr. Linsdale 
discusses at some length. 

Missouri is the only station re- 
porting notably cool and rainy 
weather, with some mortality of 
nesting land birds. The only Florida 
station reverses the picture of the 
Northeast. Here severe drought in 


a ee ee ef 


early spring was followed by exces- 
sive rains, and the period began 
with the country flooded, and a near 
gale bringing a visitation of Frigate 
Birds and a Sooty Tern. 

The breeding season would ap- 
pear to have been successful at most 
reporting stations. The invasion of 
the Prairie Horned Lark into New 
York and New Jersey continues, as 
does the northward spread of the 
Rough-winged Swallow in New 
England. Long Island, N. Y., re- 
ports the increase of breeding Her- 
ring Gulls and Black Skimmers. 
From Washington, D. C., north- 
ward, the Yellow-billed Cuckoo is 
reported as notably commoner than 
usual. Most notable is the breeding 
of the Snowy Egret in New Jersey. 

White Pelicans are definitely in- 
creasing. They now nest in South 
Dakota, thirty miles from the 
Minnesota line; a flock is reported 
from Missouri, and there are five 
reports from California. Ducks had 
a good season in western Minnesota 
and a very fine season in North 
Dakota. Mottled Ducks had a good 
season in southern Texas. Mr. 
Weston reports more Mississippi 
Kites than usual in western Florida. 
Terns on the New England coast did 
well on the whole. From southern 
Texas, Mr. Davis presents a notable 
contribution on the little-known 
Botteri’s Sparrow, proving among 
many interesting points that there 
are thousands of pairs. 

Reports on the shore-bird migra- 
tion prove graphically how rapidly 
this group of birds reaches the entire 
United States. Indeed the Pectoral 
Sandpiper is reported from Florida a 
day earlier than the first bird in 
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Massachusetts! The Lesser Yellow- 
legs reached Florida by July 15, 
about a week after its almost simul- 
taneous recording at Chicago, Bos- 
ton, New York, and Grays Harbor, 
Washington, but is not reported 
from California until July 29. On 
the Atlantic seaboard, there is much 
variation from year to year as to 
just how far north and east along 
the coast the more ‘western’ species 
strike. This year Stilt, Baird’s, and 
Western Sandpipers were practically 
absent in July north of Long Island. 
The Marbled Godwit reached New 
Jersey and Florida in late July, but 
the first Massachusetts report was 
not until August 26. On the whole, 
normal numbers are reported. 

The Black Tern is an interesting 
case of a bird of continent-wide dis- 
tribution on migration, the schedule 
of which varies widely: Massa- 
chusetts, late and scarce until mid- 
August; Long Island, in good num- 
bers by July 30, more numerous than 
usual; Chicago, numbers by July 6; 
several migrating flocks at sea off 
San Diego, Calif., by June 29 (Huey, 
Garrison, Griscom). 

The flight of southern Herons is 
relatively poor in the Northeast, 
normal in Ohio, good around Chi- 
cago, good in Missouri, and marked 
as to the American Egret in Minne- 
sota. Snowy Egrets are reported 
north to New York and Ohio. The 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron is 
reported in Missouri (regarded as 
notable) and Massachusetts (where 
regular). 

The outstanding ‘freak’ record is 
the Indigo Bunting in California, 
short of pedantry, a new bird for 
California, although not collected. 
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National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc. 


Balance Sheet as at June 30, 1939 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Bank . ee on Eee ee and. SO -8 A $10,173.03 
Accounts Receivable oe ak dh eee cael Oh ace tne, <a 1,756.16 
Inventories of Supplies . eS. nd 21,299.73 
Investments (at cost or market value at t date donated): 
Real Estate Mortgages , . . . « . $681,851.84 
Bonds (market value at June 30, 1939, per ‘confirmation re- 
ceived, $159,592.50) . , ~ os +» MBM6OO 
Stocks (market value at June 30, 1939, per ‘confirmation re- 
ceived, $431,000.35) 5 . . « « 450,299.90 
Real Estate (cost of acquisition by ‘deed or foreclosure) . . 189,042.00 
———_ 1, 489,959.74 
Sundry Assets: 


Audubon House (cost) .........2... =... . . $118,173.21 
Library (estimated value) . . . ee oe oe G 8,500 00 
Office Furniture and Equipment (depreciated) . .. . « 10,052.53 
Cameras, Projectors, Films and Slides (depreciated) ... . 6,394.41 
Camp Buildings and Equipment . . cee 
Boats, Engines, and Automobiles (depreciated) ’ a aea 2,863.02 
Colored Process Plates and Paintings (nominal value) . ‘63 1.00 
Bronze Group Roosevelt Sanctuary (nominal value) ... . 1.00 
Sanctuary Real Estate (nominal value) .......... 1.00 
a 169,921.69 
Deferred Expenses ; eon We ee Ae Ske “aw &. de a 14,382.62 
$1,707,492.97 
LIABILITIES ae 
Accounts Payable: ee ee OE & wk baw $4,000.51 
Mortgage Payable: 
Audubon House—3 per cent due April 1,1948. ...... 70,000.00 
Endowment Funds: 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund. ........ =. $1,221.10 
Cornelius Ayer Wood Fund ............... 5,929.97 
Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund Blk tN alee Seren Mere 7,665.04 
Laura Norcross Marrs Fund. . Pe ee ete fee eee 25,119.15 
Wilhelm L. F. Martens— 
Endowment Fund No.1............... 22,551.07 
Endowment Fund No.2. . ha tne » os ep oe 
William Louis Abbott Endowment Fund Ae Sas ; 2,000.00 
Sanctuary Endowment Fund. ..........2.2..°. 500.00 
General Endowment Fund. ............. . .1,135,553 49 
i (SSeS 
Special Funds: 
Paul J. Rainey Fund .. . ; ue it av eae, Samaras $5,452.49 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund Tree ee re: ll 
International Bird Protection Fund .......2.... 7,871.58 


eee lf 
mute ion 


$1,707,492.97 
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Combined Income and Expenses of All Funds for the 


AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1939 


WorkInG Funps: 


Income: 
Dues ; on Tl asl” io ae aD ft . $23,125.16 
Junior Membership Fees ets ier. al ae eae ee 4. pee eee 12,923.60 
PRE ra ee eee ee . . 27,086.24 
Contribution eoweed 1937- 1938 Deficit Ces OARS ON aye Bee 5,000.00 
ee ee ee ae 
Interest on Bonds . En ee ae ae, ee a 8,080.82 
NN ee 
Rents—Real Estate . Bs Sy ar Oe eee aS ee 
Sale of Books, Printed Matter, Supplies, i ase a oe 
Birp-Lore—Subscriptions. . . . a ae 4,547.30 
Birpv-Lore—Advertising ................. 2,365.66 
er Lv ae Boe ee 787.38 
Enrollments Audubon Nature Camp ea 
ep hs ee es ea ae re ee a 80.60 
ee ar eee eee ae eae Bee ee YP $182,181.45 
Expenses: 
OI i Sa a, i isl SS ee ces, coitus a pe $59,593.74 
Salaries—Field Representatives ........... erate 9,425.00 
Salaries—Wardemns .........22620058068-. ee. 
Salaries—Camp Employees ........ Soa ee 
fete ar ee ee RP Fea yA at Fe 4,030.51 
Field Representatives’ Expense . Sin girt Ades oh Gana 2,034.24 
I NN Vise cea gv we ay Sy ale eas acnae dt og 364.19 
Annual Convention Expense (met) ............. 408.61 
ee ee a a ee ee Tee 561.25 
Fellowship Research ee be & oe we eae eee aes 2,148.27 
EE. 5. 5. 3-0 ed a te Pee BEE ee 251.58 
I ase <3 6 #008 re ek ae Me 2 tok A 496.22 
Releases . . ee a ee eer 645.75 
Cost of Supplies Sold Da ed oy ae Oe ot a ee eee ees 9,988.33 
Printing and <7 aaa ae ee ee nee ee ee) 8,376.16 
Sear ee er ree ee os. oe 
Ds res te, 5, wo &, "Sl eager eae ed are 7,895.87 
Expressage. . . . rR SO nee | ee eee ee ee 581.17 
Photos and Engravings En e ie ante a ae ane eae 1,221.47 
Compiling Lists and Outside Mailing eae eer nee 
Buttons for Junior Members... ........2.2.2... 793.35 
Stationery and Office Supplies . . . . . er er rae ent a? 1,381.37 
Telephone and Telegrams ............... ie 2,069.74 
Rent and Electricity, 1775 Broadway. ........... 2,446.14 
Operating Expenses—Audubon House ...... . oo. Sr 
Operating Expenses—Real Estate .......... . . . 15,076.49 
Eh koa © Se ae ie ee ee ee 950.00 
0 SPE eer ee ras are ee eee ee 800.00 
SEE Oe re ee ee are ea 2,038.36 
Miscellaneous Operating Expense—Sanctuaries ....... 8,621.62 
ae $179,162.58 $182,181.45 
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BIRD-LORE 


WorkincG Funps: 


Brought Forward. . . . . $182,181.45 
Expenses: (Continued ) 
Ns sans Kc nt ca ae ae Ce $179,162.58 
Miscellaneous Operating Expense— Audubon Nature ata 
1938 Season ieee ah a ae ee ee oe eed 5,076.77 
Annuities Paid A Se er en Pe ae ee a 1,680.00 
Employees’ Annuities and Group Insurance ee ae tee are 
Service Charge for Handling Securities ........... 3,896.47 
I, gs 3. Se Ke ee ee ee : 2,591.12 
Pe a. 4 st ek ee le j $194,814.72 
Excess of Disbursements over Income (working funds) ...... . $12,633.27 
Non-Worki1nG Funps: 
Income: 
Life Members. . . ee 
Gifts and Bequests (+ & & % es OS 
Dividends on Stock .............. 27.59 
Total Income. . pak! che Stokes oar $14,773.67 
Expenses: 
Loss on Sale of Securities. . , awe 
Loss on Sale of Real Estate. .......... 5,449.94 
Building Survey and Moving Exp ....... 1,255 64 
Total Expenses... 2... be Bears 57,220.25 
Net Decrease of Non-Working Funds. . . . Sow. Peet N eRe Me 42,446.58 
Depreciation of Furniture, Boats, Autos,etc. ......... 2,416.74 
Loss on Sale of Postage Meter Machine. ........... 156.38 
Obsolete and Broken Slides ... . Fh er ee hs se ok td 602.48 
Camp Promotion Expense written ae ee 1,684.31 
Not Decssane of Fand Galames >. 2 ee $59,939.76 
Net Decrease of Fund Balances: 
Total Fund Balances June 30,1938 ........2... $1,693,432.22 
Total Fund Balances June 30,1939 ....... . . + « 1,633,492.46 
Net Decrease... 2... 2... Sf ae See $59,939.76 


We certify that the appended Balance Sheet is, in our opinion, properly drawn up and 
shows the true financial position of the Association as at Jun¢ 30, 1939, and that the com- 
bined Income and Expense Statement is a fair and correct statement of earnings for the 
fiscal period ended that date, subject to the comments in our detailed report submitted 
under date of September 1, 1939.—JOHN H. KOCH & CO.., Certified Public Accountants. 

Members wishing more detailed information may secure it from the office of the Nationa! 
Association of Audubon Societies, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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